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RAE’S HALL PLANTATION* 


SAVANNAH UNIT 
GEORGIA WRITERS’ PROJECT 
WoRK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION GEORGIA 


The War 1812 was over and with the annoy- 
ances trade curtailment due the Government em- 
bargo. Rae’s Hall, with adjoining Springfield, was 
operated during and after the war principally cotton 
and provision lands, while Thomas Young developed 
large rice plantations Hutchinson and King’s islands. 

view the evidence old rice fields the Rae’s 
Hall side Pipemaker’s Creek, appears that Young 
undertook the task making these few acres prime 
swamp the mainland pay. may imagined that 
while working the vicinity the creek, Young, like 
the Moravians, was often moved wonderment the 
sight lone Irene Mound towering above the lowlands 
its base, huge embankment foliage outlined 
against the copperish river. 

Always keenly interested the science planting, 
1813 Young became associated with the Georgia 
Agricultural Society, which had been created for the 
promotion diversified agriculture and the advance- 
ment cotton and rice Many books could 
filled with the letters and papers written the more 
successful members the organization relating their 


*The appendix, in typescript is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 
Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 
History, Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and in the University of Georgia 
Library, Athens. 

1. Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger, January 23, 1813. 
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experiences with various species plant life, and 
describing methods pursued deriving greater profits 
from their culture. 

Young, executor the will his uncle Thomas 
Young, exercised his powers diligently and with great 
care, for had highly esteemed this brother his 
mother whose name had taken lieu his own 
name Kettle. successfully did conduct Rae’s 
Hall that upon the death his aunt Elizabeth Young, 
sister his uncle and life tenant, his remainder interest 
vested him most profitable source income. 
Elizabeth Young died during mid-summer, 1814, and 
her will appointed Thomas Young administer the 
distribution her numerous The appraise- 
ment her estate reveals purchases real property 
nor any material additions her interest Rae’s 

Upon the death his aunt, Thomas Young became 
owner fee simple three-fifths all the lands which 
his uncle had owned the date his death, together 
with the accumulations thereof. Thomas Young, the 
elder, his will, had directed that the death 
Elizabeth one-fifth like interest Rae’s Hall was 
descend his other sister Sarah Kettle, mother 
Thomas the younger. there evidence, however, 
prove that Sarah Kettle claimed her estate, 
probable that she had died prior the death 
Elizabeth Young; and, her son, Thomas Young, had 
been named the remainderman her estate, her 
one-fifth interest was vested him. 

After the settlement Elizabeth Young’s affairs, 
Thomas Young assumed full control Rae’s Hall 
Plantation. will remembered, however, that 
Young’s interest included only four-fifths, the balance 
being vested him trust for his brother, Alexander 


Will Book 263, Record Room: Court Ordinary, 
County Court House (Savannah). Referred hereafter R.: 


Estate Account Book 157, App. 33, R.: Court Ord’y., 
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Kettle, Edinburgh. Even so, evident that Young 
brought Rae’s Hall the greatest degree pro- 
duction possible those days. 

Young’s success planter became manifested 
many ways. 1818, was elected director the 
Planters Bank Savannah,‘ and 1819 his purchase 
the Springfield acreage began bear fruit. The 
following advertisement under ordinary circumstances 
would seem casual and insignificant, but, when viewed 
the light plantation development, becomes 
pregnant with meaning: “Pole boat, Swift, from Spring- 
field, with bales cotton for Thomas 
this same year Young evinced greater interest 
cotton culture purchasing 415 acres good cotton 
land adjoining Rae’s Hall the southwest, from 
George Cope, Sheriff, consideration $2,000. 
This sale had been effected virtue judgment 
against the administrators James 

addition operating plantation, successfully 
Thomas Young found time become identified with 
many worthy civic and philanthropic causes. 1823 
became member the Independent Presbyterian 
Church, the Library Society, hospitals, and orphanages; 
1824 was elected president the Georgia Agri- 
cultural Society; and the following year accepted 
the presidency the St. Andrew’s Society Savan- 
His life must have been fully and interestingly 
lived; and certainly his economic contribution 
Chatham County was appreciable. 

The following advertisement demonstrates the ex- 
tent Young’s interest the development growing 
things: “Cactus grandiflorus Night Flowering cerus 
was seen bloom for the first time Sunday 


Columbian Savannah Daily Gazette, January 1818. 


4 
5. Ibid., April 2 
Deed Book 252, App. 34, Record Room: Superior Court, 
Court House (Savannah). Referred hereafter R.: 
Savannah Georgian, November 16, 1824, December 2, 
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Savannah the collection Mr. Thomas Young and 
Mr. 

Young’s town house was evidently hospitable and 
elegant place, lavishly was appointed with linens, 
china, silver, and mahogany The wine cellar 
seems have been stocked with every brand mellow 
vintage then the market; and the library, whether 
not indication Young’s catholic taste, con- 
tained works not only botany and horticulture but 
the writings Fouche, Voltaire, Shakespeare, Chester- 
field, and other classic historians, philosophers, and 
poets. French and Latin dictionaries and several 
French novels bespoke least student’s familiarity 
with these languages. Books and 
electricity formed small part the collection. 
Young’s further interest science was evinced his 
and “Camera obscura,” type kodak existence 
that decade previous the first successful taking 
photograph. 

About this time rice culture was more promising 
than cotton. Rice lands 1829 were extremely 
high, but under proper conditions they were also ex- 
tremely profitable. doubt, Young had these thoughts 
mind when, 1829, paid $80 acre for 
acres rice lands adjoining Ham Plantation the 
east. This purchase increased his island holdings 
approximately 448 

1830 the rice lands Pipemaker’s Creek were 
tentatively increased acres making the total main- 
land rice acreage about 50. The addition these 
acres resulted from agreement between Young and 
Thomas Gibbons Fairlawn Plantation straighten 
the boundary line between Rae’s Hall and Gibbons’ 


8. Savannah Republican and Evening Ledger, June 18, 1825. 
Book 308, App. 38a; 319, App. 38b, R.: Court 


10. Deed Book 2V, App. 35, R.: Sup. Court, 
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land. Heretofore the boundary line had followed Pipe- 
maker’s Creek, whose course curved irregularly into 
the lands the plantations separated, causing much 
inconvenience the land owners the damming 
its waters and the flooding their respective rice 
fields. Under the terms the agreement canal was 
constructed straight inland from the river and 
there was exchange the acreage through 
which passed. the larger acreage fell Young’s 
side the canal, was balance the exchange 
using his own Negro labor digging the The 
work was completed 1834. 

Thomas Young died sometime during His 
will, probated August that year, finally substanti- 
ates all that has been said concerning his progressive- 
ness planter. sustains the theory that the 
development each plantation was him in- 
dividual problem, solvable only through carefully laid 
plans, scientific study demand and production, and, 
above all the proper application labor and sensible 
diversification crops. 

regard the several social, educational, and 
philanthropical organizations with which Thomas 
Young had become identified during his lifetime, 
was most generous. these bequeathed sums 
amounting $21,000; friends and old benefactors 
gave legacies amounting $11,500. means 
meeting these bequests, provided that 
monies, which may required for the payment 
debts, which are now few number, and small 

the collection the debts, sum, sums 
money, which may due and also from 
the proceeds the sale crops made Rice 
and Cotton The main body his 


11. Deed Book 2S, 262, App. 36, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
12. File Box Y, 14 App. 87, in R. R.: Court of Ord’y., oO c. Cc. H. 
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estate, including Rae’s Hall, was demised trust 
his brother, Alexander Kettle, “Writer the Signet 

Thomas Young’s executors, whom George 
Anderson was named principal, assumed control 
Rae’s Hall Plantation. Inasmuch his legacies were 
partly paid from plantation production, 
highly probable that during the winter following the 
date his death his executors commenced the usual 
process clearing rice fields and mending embank- 
ments and canals anticipating the growing profit- 
able crop 1833. 

From the following records evident that the 
executors had every essential necessary remark- 
able plantation production. The total number slaves 
they had their command during the winter 1832- 
exceeded 434 head; rice amounted 625,800 
pounds worth per pound; cotton, 27,000 pounds 
seed, and bales ginned; other products existing 
large quantities were corn, peas, oats, etc.; also there 
were boats, flats, wagons, cotton gins, and full 
complement plantation 

The totals the rice, cotton, and slaves here given 
represent the combined figures Rae’s Hall, Kilkenny, 
Bryan County, and Carolina plantation the back 
waters the Savannah River which Young called Fife. 
From these figures appears that Young years 
had greatly enhanced the productive values the 
landed interests his uncle and benefactor, and 
addition, had increased the small army 208 slaves 
226. 

Thomas Young’s executors held together these 
several interests for six seven years and, with varied 
degrees success, operated them until they had ful- 
filled the will their testator. During 1833 the execu- 


18. Appraisement Book 308, App. 38a; 319, App. 38b, R.: Court 
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tors returned production 1,011,600 pounds rice 
valued approximately per pound and $6,599.07 
received from cotton sales. The total amount realized 
from sales plantation products for that year was 
$49,932.01; total expenditures were $51,750.83. How- 
ever, the amount paid out must added not only 
the expenses operating the plantation but part pay- 
ments legacies, prior debts, 

The estate accounts 1834 show sharp decline 
both cotton and rice production. This was true 
not only production but price. The amount rice 
sold was approximately 849,600 pounds per 
pound, and cotton sales netted only 
rule, when there was shortage production, market 
prices advanced, but seasonal conditions damaged 
the grade rice, was rendered less valuable 
spite any shortage production. The fact that the 
executors bought much corn during the following year 
also indicates shortage the production that grain. 
Consequently, view the decline production 
all three crops, would only logical attribute the 
losses 1834 excessive rains during the season 
when these crops were maturing and were the 
process being harvested. 

1835 seasons must have been favorable, for 
that year what had been lost during 1834 was regained. 
The rice production 1835 was approximately 1,216,- 
800 pounds valued nearly per pound; cotton pro- 
duction was normal, the sales having amounted 
$5,720.41. The total amount realized from plantation 
production was $39,005.35; expenditures, including 
plantation expenses and legacies, were 

1836 rice and cotton sales amounted $29,689.09. 
this year the sale Kilkenny brought $41,000. 


Book 13, App. 39a; 119, App. 39b, R.: Court 
Ord’y., 


15. Tbid., 225, App. in in R. R.: Court of Ord’y., C. C. C. 
16. Ibid., App. 39c; 372, App. 39d, in R. R.: Court of ond Cc. Cc. C. H. 
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The enumerated sums 1836, together with receipts 
from sales other estate interests, amounted $146,- 
254.24, out which sum disbursements amounted 
$130,469.54. The accounts for 1837 pertain only 
Rae’s Hall and its ancillary interests. During that year 
$14,651.46 worth rice was produced. there were 
returns from the sale cotton, probable that 
the executors had been forced utilize the Rae’s Hall 
highlands provision acreage, for large number 
additional Negroes had evidently been brought 
Rae’s Hall upon the sale Kilkenny. The total pro- 
duction for this year amounted 

With the expiration the year 1837 and the harvest- 
ing that year’s crops, the work George 
Anderson and others, executors the estate 
Thomas Young and trustees for Alexander Kettle, drew 
close. Operating Rae’s Hall Plantation upon the 
system built Young, these executors had achieved 
unusual success. 1837 they had fully executed their 
trust and there remained only the final settlement 
the accounts and the vesting the rest the estate 
Alexander Kettle. 

Young’s executors had been permitted 
with the operation Rae’s Hall after 1837, there 
doubt but that their success would have continued. 
However, Alexander Kettle, the principal beneficiary 
the seems have felt that the quicker 
converted his foreign interests into cash the better, for 
had long granted the executors power dispose 
Rae’s Hall. might have insisted upon the sale 
this plantation before this date had not Young’s will 
directed its continued operations. Now that the pro- 
visions the will had last been carried out, the 
executors reluctantly, doubt, began seek pur- 


17. Estate Account Book 43, App. 39e; 142, App. 39f, R.: Court 
Ord’y., C. C. C. H. 
18. Deed Book 2V, 367, App. 40, R.: Sup. Court, 
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chaser for highly developed and profitable rice and 
cotton plantation. 

1838, consideration $110,000 instrument 
conveyance vested Charlestonian, Mitchell King, 
absolute title Rae’s Hall and its related interests. 
The estate this time consisted 525 acres rice 
lands and 1,158 acres highlands, together with about 
200 

The gentleman from South Carolina who purchased 
Rae’s Hall was scholarly and distinguished attorney 
well looked upon both Charleston and Savannah. 
one his visits Savannah, 1843, delivered 
before the Georgia Historical Society Discourse 
the Qualifications and Duties Historian.” 
made substantial payments Rae’s Hall and satisfied 
the purchase price without any Louis 
Manigault, planter that period, his “Plantation 
Jottings” says that Mr. King was fortunate enough 
sell $60,000 worth Bank stock order pay 
the purchase price Rae’s Hall immediately before 
that bank 

Mitchell King continued operate Rae’s Hall until 
his death 1862. had executed his will 1858, 
which devised the bulk his immense estate 
his children. But subsequent conditions arising 
results the War Between the States changed the 
effect the document that felt duty bound 
add codicil order carry out his desire. This 
codicil reveals that King had abandoned faith 
continued prosperity based the old regime. reads, 
part: “Since the third August 1858, which 
day executed Will Charleston many fearful 
changes have taken place our beloved South, and 

19. Deed Book 2V, 367, App. 40, R.: Sup. Court, 
20. Estate Account Book F, 196, App. 39g, in R. R.: Court of Ord’y., 
“Records of a Rice Plantation in the Georgia Lowlands, 


Plantation Jottings.”” From the original manuscript plantation records of 
Louis Manigault, the possession the Jenkins family, Pinopolis, 
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the condition and prospects our families. Son 
Henry has laid down his life defense his Country, 
and feel myself tottering the verge grave, 
financial arrangements are sad disorder. 
Children will have heavy task before 

The codicil operated revoke and annul nearly all 
bequests non-members the family contained the 
will. This act, seems, was effected measure 
added protection against general financial distress 
which King felt was inevitable. Further, King exacted 
encumbrance $10,000 each upon the advance- 
ments made his sons, payable the estate. These 
sums were inure the main body the estate, 
forming common property from which one share each 
was apportioned his remaining children. The 
executors appointed effect these provisions were his 
sons, MacMillan C., Mitchell C., George K., John G., 
and Alexander King. 

The administration the estate began with 
appraisement December, 1862. addition the 
500-acre tract rice lands the Ham Plantation 
interests, heretofore identified sustaining factor 
Rae’s Hall Plantation, this appraisement sets forth 
additional 300-acre tract also Hutchinson Island. 
The Ham acreage was appraised $100 per acre, and 
the Rae’s Hall highlands, containing about 1,100 acres, 
total value $5,500. Perhaps the most significant 
items the appraisement were the number Negroes 
listed and the crop returns. There were only women 
and men, whom were virtually 
and the rice production that year was returned 
about 

There evidence King’s having sold any 
the great number slaves had purchased from 
Young. Considering the natural increase the slaves 
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and the general tendency the planter enlarge his 
laboring force, only natural assume that the 
time his death King owned considerable number 
Negroes. There only one explanation for their 
absence from Rae’s Hall and for the meager production 
rice that year: they had been removed King’s 
Carolina plantations. 

Rae’s Hall, however, was not the only plantation 
along the Savannah River that ceased operate 
drastic result the war, for this year Manigault 
says that Blake, Potter, Barclay, himself, and others, 
all great rice planters, their plantations.” 
describing the physical and economic reaction 
this move, says that they “regretted their actions, 
and would have been $20,000.00 $30,000.00, 
richer had they 1863, adds, they 
returned their Negroes their rice 

Since King’s Negroes had been transported places 
beyond the jurisdiction the Chatham County Courts, 
where the filing legal records Savannah was not 
required, difficult ascertain just what disposition 
was made these slaves. One fact certain. They 
were never brought back Rae’s Hall. Viewed the 
light King’s grave apprehension for the future wel- 
fare his children and his “beloved 
appears likely that either King during the later days 
his life his executors, immediately after his death, 
sold the slaves planters whose faith the South’s 
future remained steadfast. 

From 1862, Rae’s Hall ceased operated 
great agricultural machine and assumed premature 
appearance post war desolation. 1863, while 
great profits were made many other rice plantations, 
Rae’s Hall lay untenanted; during 1864 and 1865 the 
executors returned the “present the planta- 
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tion The facts were follows: for 
the year 1864 Rae’s Hall was leased “for One third 
the Crop which Crop was Consumed now freedmen 
Women living the place. 1865 for the Entire 
year the plantation was the hands the Freedmens 
Bureau.” Here may explained that the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, established Federal authorities, 
seldom appropriated lands its uses unless they had 
been deserted their owners. The fact that Rae’s 
Hall was appropriated further evidence its 
abandonment 1862. 

During the year 1866 the planters Chatham 
County emerged from their economic chaos and, 
organizing what labor they could obtain, attempted 
assume semblance rehabilitation. True, the 
great rice plantations offsprings ancient feuda- 
listic estates had been forever demolished and their 
reconstruction made impossible the loss their 
slaves. But many planters, recollecting the profits 
yesteryears’ rice fields, made desperate attempts 
revive the operations their plantations. 

King’s sons, his executors, moved how- 
ever, their lands were the hands the Negroes, and 
was commonly talked that the Government had 
promised each Negro acres and mule. Further, 
they had assurance that they would ever retrieve 
the lands, spite the fact that for 1866 and 1867 
the Bureau allowed them $3,500 rents from the 
Consequently, they did not immediately try 
cultivate any the Rae’s Hall lands. 

After 1867 all estate accounts the operation 
Rae’s Hall ceased. However, several planters had 
successfully accumulated enough labor cultivate 
portion their rice lands and had realized appreciable 
profits therefrom, King’s sons ultimately decided 
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operate their plantation themselves. Consequently, 
1871, Mitchell King and Gadsden King executed 
lien prospective crop James Pringle Son 
Charleston, factors, consideration advance- 
ments money and supplies amounting 

The enormity the sum borrowed indicates that 
the reclamation and development the lands were 
extend great acreage and would, require com- 
petent laboring force. regard this labor, 
probable that consisted former Rae’s Hall Negroes 
and freedmen from other sections the country who 
had settled Rae’s Hall during the occupation the 
plantation the Freedmen’s Bureau. The fact that 
Mitchell and Gadsden King were once more able 
contemplate the cultivation Rae’s Hall means that 
all restraints its lands had been re- 
moved, and that the “contractual co-operation” 
Negro labor had been successfully solicited. The “‘con- 
tractual here mentioned contemplated 
expected performance the nature sharecropping. 
This system arose from earlier contracts between the 
planter and the Negro which had been insisted upon 
the Federal 

evident that King’s sons did not realize any 
appreciable success their agricultural venture 
1871. addition, appears that they began share 
slowly growing belief that, with the lack labor 
willing work the rice fields and the menace the 
great middle western rice production the expensive 
plantation system the South, the hope the south- 
ern planter was lost. early date they began 
dispose Rae’s Hall. 1872 they sold the city 
Savannah rights dredge and otherwise utilize once 
valuable rice lands King’s Island, opposite Rae’s 
Hall. the same time they conveyed small tract 
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The granting these rights ended all prospects for 
the future cultivation rice the said lands. 

1874, 120 acres highland lying south the 
Augusta Road were sold Nathaniel Mills and 
Rae’s Hall proper containing 635 acres highland and 
acres rice land, the Springfield portion containing 
403 acres highland and 230 acres rice land called 
Ham, Hutchinson’s Island, and 143 acres rice 
lands adjoining Ham, nominally known Springfield, 
were sold Charles Banks consideration 

Banks, his purchase Rae’s Hall, evinced belief 
the recovery the South and the ability the 
planter re-establish the rice plantation profit- 
able basis. accordance with this theory and having 
paid $5,000 the purchase price, executed four 
promissory notes, payable annually and presumably 
out the proceeds the plantation. These notes were 
secured purchase money 

Had Banks’ plans been based upon conditions 
existent prior the war, would have had trouble 
meeting his obligations the executors Mitchell 
King. But his plans and the possibilities their suc- 
cess were endangered various economic troubles 
and governmental difficulties; and, whether knew 
not, the emancipation the slaves had rendered 
practically useless all the rice lands the South. Con- 
sequently, when Banks entered his period owner- 
ship, only failure could his reward. 

Banks held Rae’s Hall Plantation five six years. 
Neither the progress his development nor the degree 
his efforts known. That his ownership was made 
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tempestuous with lawsuits, however, and with many 
demands for payments the purchase price the 
lands recorded. 1878, answer suit instituted 
against him for the $20,000 balance the purchase 
price Rae’s Hall, Banks expressed himself having 
“no means whatever beyond the said mortgaged prop- 
erty” which could pay this From this 
answer, may inferred that had exhausted his 
every means re-establish Rae’s Hall upon paying 
basis. 

Nevertheless, after having already invested heavily 
his efforts and now faced with legalities which 
knew would move against him, became desperate 
his efforts try once again overcome the existing 
economic impediments and perhaps save his planta- 
tion after all. 1879 made arrangements with 
John Villalonga, cotton factor, for the loan 
$10,000 “enable him plant crop 
during the present year Wit the four hundred 
acres land now under This amount 
was secured not only the anticipated crop 1879 
but subsequent anticipated crops until paid. Banks’ 
efforts this year also resulted failure, for Novem- 
ber admitted the indebtedness Villalonga and 
also judgment favor King’s 

Meantime, there still remained the estate 
Mitchell King the remaining interests Rae’s Hall 
Hutchinson Island containing 150 acres marsh. The 
sale this land 1878 Joseph Clay, consideration 
$900 constituted the last disposition the landed 
holdings the There way compare 
the amount for which Rae’s Hall was sold with the 
price Mitchell King had paid Thomas Young for the 
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same lands. However, King’s death 1862, had 
been shown that the rice lands were appraised ap- 
proximately $100 per acre $52,000, the highlands 
$5,500. Allowing slight increase the value 
the highlands, due cotton culture, and deducting 
the approximate balance $26,900, the sale price 
all Rae’s Hall, from the appraised value 1862, would 
show depreciation more than one-half the 
market value rice land during the 1870’s. 

1880 Charles Banks made his last bid for 
success rice planter. How had managed 
plant this year not known but his sale Rae’s Hall 
October Gilbert Wilkins*’ evidence prove 
that last had become convinced that rice culture 
Chatham County was lost means amassing 
great fortune. this sale included everything real 
and personal Rae’s Hall Plantation with the ex- 
ception the furniture the house Springfield. 

Part the personal property here included was the 
rice crop, much which, the date the convey- 
ance, late October, remained “uncut fields.” This 
alone has tendency sustain the belief that Banks 
did not think worth while even gather the crop. 
The real property sold included the same lands that 
had been conveyed him the executors Mitchell 
King. 

The consideration the above conveyance Rae’s 
Hall from Banks Wilkins was $15,000. The instru- 
ment recites that these lands were yet encumbered 
small advance due said John and 
judgment favor the executors Mitchell King. 
the judgment and the other encumbrances Rae’s 
Hall must have amounted $30,000 more, 
probable that Banks had accumulated considerable 
personal property, for not logical believe that 
Wilkins would have assumed the encumbrances 
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that plantation and paid Banks additional $15,000 
for the real property alone. Nevertheless, Wilkins paid 
Banks $4,000 cash and executed his favor 
promissory note for $11,000 secured purchase 
money mortgage Rae’s Hall for the 

After this sale the plantation, rapidly were 
changes ownership made that any real attempt 
develop these lands agricultural way would have 
been futile. 1881 Wilkins conveyed Rae’s Hall 
Joseph Clay consideration the in- 
strument does not recite the Villalonga 
the indication that this debt had been previously 
satisfied. However, the deed does include the King 
encumbrance $26,155.27 and the $11,000 indebted- 
ness Wilkins Banks which, together with the 
purchase price the sale Clay, would amount 
$73,155.27. Though not specifically stated the 
instrument conveyance from Wilkins Clay, the 
very unreasonableness the combined purchase price 
and the existing encumbrances would indicate that 
Wilkins was use the $36,000 received from Clay 
pay the $26,155.27 debt the executors Mitchell 
King and that from the balance was satisfy his 
$11,000 debt Banks best could. 

There are two facts which substantiate the above 
deduction: first, neither the encumbrances men- 
tioned any subsequent records, which means that 
they were paid, most probably, Wilkins; second, 
Clay, large land owner and shrewd business man, 
sold these same lands three years later George 
Mills consideration only $20,582.73, nearly 
$10,000 less than had paid for them.” Had he, 
his purchase from Wilkins, agreed pay also the 
encumbrances the lands, would have lost this 
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sale $52,000 amount equal the market value 
Rae’s Hall the height its productive existence. 

February this same year Clay also conveyed 
Mills, consideration $1,000, the 150 acre tract 
land Hutchinson April, Mills, himself 
having mortgage other Clay holdings Hutchin- 
son Island which were not portion Rae’s Hall, 
foreclosed, thereby bringing his total holdings the 
island about 736 acres first-grade rice 

what intent and purpose Mills had purchased 
Rae’s Hall can not readily ascertained. However, 
May, 1884, conveyed one half interest all his 
holdings Henry Taylor consideration 
With these interests were included “All the crops 
rice raised being raised These stipula- 
tions substantiate the theory intended effort to- 
wards rice culture; the fact that Mills had taken 
partner doubt reflects his inability assume the 
responsibilities and expenses cultivation alone. 

Concerning the operations George Mills and 
Henry Taylor Rae’s Hall, there available record 
their progress. may said, however, that these 
gentlemen did not long carry developments Rae’s 
Hall rice plantation, for this date only few 
acres rice were planted along the Savannah River, 
and these usually experiments and persons into 
whose blood the love rice culture had been born. 
Henry Taylor died sometime prior 1894. His will 
demising his interest Rae’s Hall his wife and 
children, provides that his executors relieved “from 
making any inventory returns the Court 
Ordinary any other thus further veiling 
the story the latter day progress Rae’s Hall. 
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virtue this will George Mills assumed con- 
trol Taylor’s half executor. held Rae’s Hall 
until 1903, when executed bond convey title 
the highland acreage Heyward, operated 
only upon paying consideration 
This transaction, which only the Rae’s 
Hall highlands were conveyed, indicates that the mar- 
ket value the upper acreage had been stimulated 
the advent great industries and about Savannah 
during that period. the other hand, the Rae’s Hall 
lowlands which, all prior records transaction, had 
commanded the highest post economic importance, 
were excepted this sale. The conclusion may 
drawn perhaps that they had become useless taxable 
burden. The value the highlands had increased from 
$5.25 per acre 1862 $23 per acre 

After Heyward’s conditional purchase Rae’s Hall 
there evidence that made any payment towards 
acquiring fee simple interest other than the initial 
$5,000 payment. However, after defaulting the 1905 
and the 1906 installments, took action prevent 
the entire loss the amount had already paid in. 
November, 1906, conveyed and assigned his in- 
terest Rae’s Hall Joseph Hull consideration 
Hull’s paying Mills the balance the purchase 
price the lands, $14,531.98, and for $25,000 worth 
stock prospective real estate corporation 
called “Upper Terminal 

Although evident that Hull succeeded paying 
the balance the purchase price Rae’s Hall, 
did not succeed forming his real estate corporation. 
Therefore, 1910 Heyward conveyed Hull con- 
sideration $7,800 his $25,000 stock value one 
fourth interest, which had received part con- 
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sideration his sale Rae’s this convey- 
ance Heyward actually profited $2,800 and Joseph Hull 
became the sole owner the Rae’s Hall Plantation 
highlands. 

There little evidence indicate that Joseph Hull 
made any improvements Rae’s Hall until about 1912. 
His original intentions form corporation and per- 
haps subdivide the lands into commodious sites for 
factories and residents were economically premature, 
himself realized. man considerable wealth, 
however, did not sacrifice his holdings hurried 
conveyance merely realize few dollars’ profits 
other owners these lands had done. Instead 
bided his time and, long having visualized the ultimate 
marketing possibilities the acreage, shown 
acquisition nearby lands 1907, made several 
further additions purchasing highlands adjoining 
Rae’s Hall the 

1911, seems that Joseph Hull had decided that 
industrial and commercial progress Chatham County 
had advanced sufficiently warrant the formation 
concern which would give life his original plans. 
Consequently, July, applied the courts 
Chatham County for charter buy and sell real 
estate and deal transportation facilities and towage 
under the “name and style Joseph Hull and Com- 
pany.” His application, nameing himself, Alexander 
Hull, and Hull founders, was granted 
the same year, and the capital stock was named 
$60,000.49 

Shortly after the formation this company Joseph 
Hull conveyed Rae’s Hall Joseph Hull and Company 
consideration there were other 
properties conveyed this sale, impossible 
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make estimate the landed values Rae’s 
from the consideration given. 

probable that Joseph Hull and Company now 
began development its holdings, anticipating ulti- 
mate sales subdivided properties. The company, 
gladly accepting opportunity have certain 
portions land the vicinity Pipemaker’s Canal 
drained sanitary advancement the adjacent 
territory, conveyed certain lands and rights digging 
and enlarging the old drainage system city authori- 

other important conveyances Rae’s Hall 
Plantation were made until 1916. that year many 
important industrial and commercial organizations had 
settled the immediate vicinity Rae’s Hall. Rail- 
roads and shipping wharves had been built facilitate 
the imports and exports the products these com- 
panies, but this time evident that there existed 
inadequate storage facilities along the Savannah River. 

order provide for this need, the Savannah 
Warehouse Compress Company began make the 
necessary arrangements. July, 1916, the directors 
this company negotiated with Joseph Hull and Com- 
pany for the purchase Rae’s Hall and were success- 
ful buying the land for $150,000. The sale did not 
include the small tracts bought Joseph Hull after 
his purchase the Rae’s Hall interests nor the rights 
previously conveyed the City The 
price shows that since the ownership Thomas Young 
there had been market value advance the Rae’s 
Hall highlands approximately $140 per acre. This 
surpassed far the value the richest rice lands 
during Young’s day. 

The Savannah Warehouse and Compress Company 
mortgaged Rae’s Hall the Savannah Bank and Trust 
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Company order float loan The 
Company then began the construction enormous 
warehouse and cotton compress. The lands chosen for 
this purpose extended from the river, approximately 
the site Tomochichi’s old village New Yama- 
craw, southward. The buildings constructed were 
among the largest and best equipped warehouses 
the world, actually covering more than acres. Be- 
cause the superior facilities these warehouses the 
United States Government and many local and foreign 
export and import companies began utilize the great 
storerooms hold their cotton and other products. 
order meet the shipping requirements cotton for 
export, the company installed two Webb high-density 
cotton compresses and the most modern operating 
equipment. With these facilities became possible 
place cotton position for shipside delivery record 
time. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the Savannah Warehouse 
and Compress Company disposed rights-of-way and 
lands that did not utilize other industrial organi- 
zations locating the Savannah River during this 
the time the economic crisis 1929 
continued operate its great spreading buildings 
one the most important storage units the South. 
From that date the Southeastern Compress and Ware- 
house Company, Atlanta, took over their operation. 
Activity this plant continued very high even during 
the depression years, the 1931-1932 season being the 
best the company’s history. the present time the 
property has been operated most 

During the depression Irene Mound, left the river 
winds and the wilderness for more than century, 
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again took place prominence. hasty backward 
look will suffice cover the time from the departure 
the Moravians and Indians down the twentieth 
century. After their desertion the buildings where the 
children the Yamacraws had studied the white man’s 
language and sung sons praise the white man’s 
God soon fell into ruins, and trees and shrubs began 
grow profusion upon the crusted surface the 
mound. The legendary tales concerning this strange 
earthen structure were forgotten the hum planta- 
tion developments surrounding its locale. later years 
the solitude its location impressed the owners 
Rae’s Hall with its suitability family burial ground, 
and member the Rae Family, among them General 
Samuel Elbert, son-in-law Capt. John Rae, were 
interred within the 

The burials John Rae’s kindred were accompanied 
fitting ceremonials and number marble markers 
were erected. However, after Rae’s Hall plantation 
was acquired other owners the old burial ground 
once again became forgotten place, and the grave 
stones Thence, for almost hundred 
years after the last available record expressly identi- 
fying Irene Mound the burial ground the Rae 
family was noted, that place was known simply the 
“Mount” 

the early 1930’s prominent Savannah historian, 
Dolores Boisfeuillet Floyd, through the medium old 
records and skillful deductions, definitely estab- 
lished the fact that upon this lonely mound had stood 
the Moravian school. addition Mrs. Floyd aroused 
interest the archeological significance Irene. 
true that group civic-minded and patriotic Savan- 
nahians had succeeded reclaiming from the mound 
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the bones General Elbert, which were reinterred 
Colonial Cemetery 1923 with pomp and ceremony 
and high military honors, but they had not manifested 
any awareness the ancient importance the site, 
although was known that was Indian mound. 
Consequently, upon publication Mrs. Floyd’s deduc- 
tions, movement was instituted promote its exava- 
tion, and Work Projects Administration authorities 
formulated project especially accomplish this task. 
Workmen, under direction competent archeologists, 
commenced clearing the surface the mound Septem- 
ber 11, 

After the mound had been cleared, exploratory 
trenches were dug, and these disclosed prehistoric 
construction three separate mounds layers. 
the basic mound, potshreds the “Fibre Tempre” type 
and other artifacts dating back “800 900 years” 
were found; the second mound “Concord Pottery,” 
representing different age, was secured; and 
mound three the type pottery known “Lamar,” 
together with two flexed burials identified with that 
type pottery, was 

the work progressed, several colonial interments, 
probably remains members the Rae family and 
previous and subsequent occupants Rae’s Hall 
Plantation, were discovered. addition great 
quantity oyster shell found the mound, perhaps 
the most corroborating evidence that this was really 
the site Ingham’s Mission was the excavation the 
foundation structure some six feet beneath the 
surface. This foundation, consisting logs, was well 
preserved and its dimensions corresponded with 
Ingham’s own description the cellar built under the 
Moravian school building. Other finds during the re- 
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moval these old foundations were hand-wrought nails 
and white clap pipe stamped with the initials “E. 

February, 1938, Valdamir Fewkes, archeologist, 
addressing assembly Savannah, made the follow- 
ing observations: the beginning, perhaps much 
1000 years ago, Indian village stood Pipe- 
maker’s Creek. Its inhabitants made their living from 
agriculture, hunting, and fishing. They made pottery, 
perhaps also baskets, and probably knew how weave 
textiles. The remains this village are found well 
below the surface and under the mound the 
mound see today represents successive stages 
building. The purpose each the successive 
mounds was possibly accommodate temple 
chief’s 

For time after the excavation Irene Mound was 
under way, remains Indians were found. During 
the summer 1938, however, the little mound 
described the Moravians the site where the 
Moravian carpenters had constructed “hut” which 
live while building the school, was examined. This 
mound and the surrounding territory yielded rich de- 
posits Indian burials, both plain and urns. Among 
other interesting discoveries were gaming disks re- 
sembling checkers, plain and decorated; six cremation 
urns; one urn decorated Swifts Creek design; stamp- 
ing wares, honing shreds for sharpening wood and bone 
points; quartz arrowheads; awls deer bone, net 
sinkers quartz, metate for grinding corn, six clay 
pipes, and many other articles. 

The site Irene Mound now almost level with 
the bank the Savannah River. Like the rice fields 
and cotton lands which the one grass grown and the 
other covered railway spurs and industrial activities, 
now show little their lost prosperity, the area seems 
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though mound had ever risen, mysterious and im- 
pressive, above the surrounding low country. short 
time Rae’s Hall there will left little physical 
evidence the history the land, either its occupa- 
tion Indians the distant years antiquity 
its settlement white planters the colonial and 
antebellum period. 

The demands war have brought the storage 
facilities the Savannah Warehouse and Compress 
Company into increased activity. 1929 the South- 
eastern Compress and Warehouse Company Atlanta 
leased the entire plant under operating 
1941, lessee, the latter company sub-leased ap- 
proximately two-thirds the entire warehouse space 
various departments the War Department, princi- 
pally the Savannah Quartermaster Depot and the 
Savannah Medical Depot which services all military 
units the southeastern The rapid expan- 
sion these depots resulted the purchase the 
entire warehousing unit the United States Govern- 
ment June 24, 1942.% 

The warehouses, still referred the 
world’s are located five miles the river 
between the old Brampton Road and Pipemaker’s 
Creek, about one-eighth mile east the Augusta 
improvements and expansions have already been made 
the property since was leased the Government 
over year ago and plans are now under way for fur- 
ther expansion. 

Among the changes was the moving old Negro 
burial ground that stood the route proposed 
road from the Army Quartermaster’s Depot high- 
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way Thirty-eight skeletons and ageing markers 
marble, concrete, and wood were removed new 
site the river bank, which was enclosed rustic 
fence and given the name Rae’s Hall Cemetery. The 
oldest marked grave was that young Negro slave 
Emily who served the Rae’s Hall family during the 
lavish years the South’s greatest prosperity. Her 
marble stone reads: 
This Stone 
erected 
her Master 
memory his 
faithful servant 
EMILY 
who was born 
the year 1822 
died Novr 
1844 
aged years 
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the bank the Savannah River, where two 
centuries ago the southeastern edges New Yamacraw 
straggled off into land that later became Brampton 
Plantation, warehouses and machinery industry line 
the waterfront. 

For the most part the evidence occupation 
these acres points the Indian civilization that pre- 
ceded the colonial plantation. the bluff are still 
found implements shell and stone, fragments 
pottery, and flint arrow heads. the northwest about 
three quarters mile, the river front road, from 
the dividing line bteween Brampton and Rae’s Hall 
rises the Indian Mound Irene. Here and there, however, 
there evidence that the years between the aban- 
donment the little Indian town and the encroachment 
modern industry great plantation developed and 
declined. old ditch, dried and grass grown, 
rotten flood gate, half buried under weeds, brings 
mind the era when Brampton’s rice fields were among 
the most productive the community. 

Jonathan Bryan, Revolutionary patriot, the most 
outstanding figure associated with the history 
Brampton. State historians, recounting the services 
Bryan Georgia Colony and State, have 
invariably referred him “owner 
and have described Brampton “Jonathan Bryan’s 
plantation.” was who named the plantation and 
directed its activities for period over two decades, 
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and was his prominence the Colony planter and 
civic leader that gave distinction the estate during 
his residence there. 

Brampton did not become the home Jonathan 
Bryan until 1765. Because its importance the 
picture Georgia Colony, its history before this 
date forms interesting part the land record 
the county. For years after Savannah was laid out 
the tract was part the territory reserved for the 
Indians. The Indian reservation lay northwest 
Savannah Pipemaker’s Creek and the new town 
Yamacraw was built when Tomochichi moved his 
tribe from the Savannah bluff. Indians used the streams 
and woods for hunting and fishing, and zealous 
colonists made agricultural experiments cleared 
acres. But after the 1757 treaty ceding the Indian 
holdings the Crown, the territory, including Bramp- 
ton, was promptly cut and allotted planters. 

David Graham was the earliest colonial owner the 
tract which included the later Brampton. plat 
map, dated “16th Day November 1752” and signed 
“Hr Yonge Ellis shows that the original 
250 acres Brampton were then part 500-acre 
Savannah River tract called “Redfoord” Redford 
belonging David Graham. the north David 
Graham’s land lay tract owned Patrick Graham, 
David’s brother, and also called while 
the south was the plantation Samuel Barker, which 
many years later was known Retreat and finally be- 
came part Brampton. 

Very little known David Graham save that 
was brother one the most prominent figures the 
Colony and 1752 was also granted 500 acres the 
west end Argyle Island.? may assumed, how- 
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ever, that the influence Patrick Graham, who made 
Mulberry Grove outstanding plantation, was felt 
Redford. The two brothers probably planted their 
tracts together, and since the Savannah River and Pipe- 
maker’s Creek made unusually good rice land their 
acreage, may inferred that their initial step was 
dig ditches, built dykes and dams and clear fields 
for rice cultivation. There are records residence 
David Graham’s land, but very probable that 
slave quarters and house some type were con- 
structed, though whether the northern section 
the southern 250 acres that later formed Brampton 
cannot determined. 

January 1763 David Graham’s Redford tract was 
sold James Edward who February 
the same year was given royal grant the 500 acres.‘ 
The necessity for this latter transaction apparent 
when recalled that, though the Trustees had 
allotted the Indian lands, formal grants had been 
given until 1761 after the final clearing the 
Bosomworth this time Graham had not seen 
fit have grant taken out, that clear the title, 
Powell found necessary obtain grant. 

Powell evidently bought the tract speculation, 
for month later sold Thomas Vincent for £500, 
the sale including small island acres about two 
miles above Savannah.* 1765 Brampton Plantation 
had its beginning when Jonathan Bryan purchased 
from Thomas Vincent the lower 250 acres the tract 
trust for his wife Mary and their daughter Ann. 
Josiah Bryan, son Jonathan, was named trustee 
the deed sale.’ 
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Almost from the very day 1733 when the good ship 
Anne had sailed into Charles Town harbor bearing 
Oglethorpe’s first settlers, Jonathan Bryan Pocota- 
ligo, South Carolina, then years old, had maintained 
friendly relations with the Georgia Colony. had 
accompanied his brother-in-law Colonel William Bull 
Oglethorpe’s first exploration the Georgia coast 
select site for Savannah, and both and his 
brother Joseph had given the colonists invaluable 
assistance surveying and clearing roads.® 

Ten years later 1750, Jonathan Bryan had moved 
with his family from Pocotaligo Georgia. Rice pro- 
duction the tidewater regions South Carolina had 
already demonstrated the value the Georgia swamp 
country the introduction slavery the latter Colony 
and the abolition old land restrictions had given rise 
1750 great demand for land grants. Thus Bryan 
had come Georgia when the Colony, under new 
conditions, was undergoing economic upheavel to- 
ward larger prosperity. 

favorably had Jonathan Bryan been looked upon 
the Georgians that his petition 1750 for 500 acres 
Savannah River Marshland two miles east the city 
had been readily granted, with the expression the 
Council that they believed would “become useful 
and valuable Member this Following 
the establishment plantation, Walnut Hill later 
Brewton Hill, this tract, acquired other large 
holdings, grant purchase, including land Tybee 
and 600 acres “on branch leading into Pipemaker’s 
Swamp.” 1757 owned “One Thousand and five 
Hundred Acres and had “Seventy Persons 
Family ... which meant that owned over 
slaves. Having secured grants not only for himself 
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but for several his looked next the in- 
terests his wife and daughter purchasing for them 
1765 the 250 acres Thomas Vincent’s land which 
later comprised Brampton. 

this time the age Jonathan Bryan was 
member the King’s Council and leader civic 
interests, respected and esteemed for his integrity. 
described and large man wonderful 
strength and hardihood, and imposing appear- 
This physical sketch corroborated the 
size his wedding vest, which owned the Telfair 
Academy Arts and Sciences Savannah. The vest, 
heavy white taffeta elegantly embroidered with 
minute rosebuds and green vines, dwarfs the garments 
displayed beside it. the same showcase em- 
broidered taffeta sleeve from the dress worn Bryan’s 
daughter, Mary, “relict John Morel” her marriage 
Richard Wylly. The wedding dress Mrs. Jonathan 
Bryan also owned the Telfair Academy but be- 
cause its fragility shown only intervals. 

There every evidence that the small tract Bryan 
purchased for Mary and Ann Bryan became the 
favorite estate and center activities the Bryan 
family. First the fact that the plantation was named 
Brampton for the ancestral home the Bryans 
England. Second, the proximity the tract Savan- 
nah and its beautiful small bluff made ideal site 
for home. Then, Mrs. Bryan’s living Brampton 
during the Revolution and the establishment there 
Jonathan Bryan and his children when the war was 
ended point family residence, slave quarters and 
gardens. 

Not even the slightest mention this early Bramp- 
ton residence can found the records. thought, 
however, that two finely carved Brampton mantels still 
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existence belonged the original house built 
Jonathan Bryan; for the fact that they are wood 
instead marble stone indicates the late eighteenth 
century period Savannah The house, 
actually contained these mantels, was evidently 
very fine and graceful design and probably elegantly 
furnished; for the mantels are marked unsually 
charming proportions and artistic detail. 

early 1769 the threat revolt against England 
was ominous Christ Church Parish with colonists 
protesting against the taxations the mother country. 
that year Jonathan Bryan presided over mass 
meeting Savannah citizens which resolutions were 
passed against the use all imported commodities.™ 
Several these resolutions had direct bearing the 
planters: “promote American manufactures... 
“promote the raising cotton and 
purchase more imported Negroes, and buy only 
certain necessary foreign commodities such 
“osnaburge, canvass, cordage, drugs, and hardware 
all sorts, fire-arms, gun-powder, shot, lead, flints, 
saltpetre, coals, printed books and 

Though the taxes were lifted, subsequent 
justices” kept the fervid Jonathan Bryan too intensely 
bound the inflammable political situation de- 
vote much attention agriculture. spite the fact 
that 1770 purchased the upper section, 350 acres, 
the original David Graham tract from Isaac Young for 
paying basis part Brampton and therefore sold 
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Shortly theerafter the political situation grew ex- 
ceedingly grave fresh injustices burdened the Colonies. 
The Georgia Gazette July 14, 1774, carried request 
“that all persons within the limits the Province 
attend the Liberty Pole Tondee’s tavern Savan- 
nah, Wednesday, the 27th instant, order that the 
said matters taken under Consideration.” Jonathan 
Bryan was ringleader this meeting citizens, and 
result the Governor’s Council made motion 
expel him from office that board. The year old 
rebel arose, retorted that save them the 
trouble,” and forthwith handed his resignation. The 
Union Society rewarded this patriotic act with the gift 
silver vase which was inscribed: Jonathan 
Bryan, who, for publicly appearing favor the 
rights and liberties the people, was expelled from 
His Majesty’s Council this Province. This piece 
plate, mark their esteem, presented the 
Union Society Georgia. Ita Cuique evenat Re- 
publica 

1775 Bryan attended the Provincial Congress 
Savannah with his son, William, and his son-in-law, 
John Houstoun. year later, was fighting with 
Georgia regiment, lands and other property forgotten 
the struggle for liberty. Brampton was left under 
the sole care Mrs. Bryan. 

The estate, with only ageing woman look after 
the business planting, soon found its fields inactive. 
Even the few slaves who did run away join the 
army had been capable producing crop, there 
would have been market. Commerce had declined 
rapidly, and the Savannah community was suffering 
the hardships shattered economic system. After 
Governor Wright resumed his administration 1779, 
the property patriots was submitted plundering 
the King’s troops and bands Tories. Trade 
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went only between loyalists. Families revolu- 
tionists lost slaves, live stock, furniture and even cloth- 
ing, and were subjected such insults that many 
moved away adjoining states, leaving Savannah 
deserted condition. Brampton sank extreme poverty. 
Mrs. Bryan letter June 11, her 
husband, who with their son, James, was then 
prisoner Long Island, New York, wrote 
greatest concern for you and James, fearing 
power 

the writing this letter the old soldier and his 
son had been confinement two years and two months. 
The details their arrest were conveyed Lord 
George Germain Major-General Provost letter 
January 18, 1779: “On the first January, 
Lieutenant Clarke, the Phoenix, was detached with 
row-boats about seventeen miles the river Governor 
Georgia was plantation the South Carolina 
shore. did not get the Governor, but returned with 
one Bryan, notorious ringleader 

With his son James, the “notorious ringleader” had 
been placed one those loathsome and crowded 
prison ships which many soldiers died disease, 
and later the two had been sent Long Island prison. 
the midsummer 1781 exchange prisoners 
brought about their release, but was desolate 
home that the captives returned, for March that 
year Mrs. Bryan had died Brampton and had been 
buried there. The plantation house was probably closed, 
the land unplanted save perhaps for out-of-the-way 
field where the few remaining Negroes raised scant 
crop potatoes and beans for their own subsistence. 
19. Redding, Life and Times Jonathan Bryan (Savannah, 1901), 
20. George White, Historical Collections Georgia (New York, 1854), 
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Jonathan Bryan was made member the Gover- 
nor’s Executive Council and later that year both 
and James were appointed said that 
Bryan, though years old, took part major battle 
1782 that thoroughly routed British enforcement 
near Savannah. 

1783 the final defeat the British and the labors 
the State government had brought about semblance 
order. Citizens returned their estates and the 
Bryan family Brampton. Mrs. Bryan had died in- 
testate, and Ann Bryan had also passed away leaving 
will. Therefore, under the terms the trust, the 
property had descended their heirs: Jonathan 
Bryan, the four living Bryan children, William, James, 
Hannah Houstoun and Mary Morel, and Bryan’s grand- 
son Joseph, the only son Josiah Bryan, who had died 
1774. undivided sixth part Brampton went 
each these heirs. 

The rehabiliation the fields and the repainting 
the buildings Brampton was long and diffi- 
cult process. Bereft cattle and agricultural imple- 
ments and first short labor, Brampton probably 
offered little more than its bare acreage with which 
work. 

There was money the State available assist 
planters regaining foothold the commercial 
world. dire was the need that direct relief had 
given “distressed persons,” these including not 
only widows and orphans but unemployed 
system public credit was established for financially 
embarrassed citizens and October 1782 the Council 
ordered that request “Jonathan Bryan Esquire 
supplied with six bushels salt; delivered 
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This quantity salt indicated that cattle were again 
grazing upon the pastures Brampton and that cir- 
cumstances were taking turn for the better. Probably 
Jonathan Bryan had succeeded gathering whatever 
slaves remained his scattered holdings and putting 
them back work. 1784 more normal outlook 
had replaced the post-war desolation Brampton, and 
wedding took place there. The Gazette the State 
Georgia noted: “Married Brampton, Savannah 
River, Col. Richard Wylly, Mrs. Mary Morel, relict 
John Morel, Esq., and daughter Jonathan Bryan, 

During the 1780’s Brampton became the center 
movement that was give its name far greater im- 
portance history than would have known simply 
the home Jonathan Bryan, patriot. This move- 
ment progressed, not the colonial house where 
eminent men the state were probably often guests 
their fellow Council member, but the fields, the 
barns, the row little huts that sheltered the slaves. 
was the growth evangelism that led the organi- 
zation the first Negro Baptist church North 
America. 

The leader this movement was Andrew Bryan, son 
African Negro, Caesar, slave Jonathan Bryan. 
Andrew Bryan had been influenced master who 
was earnest Christian and active church member 
and who saw the religious instruction his chattles 
not only personal teaching but encouraging 
itinerant preachers instruct them the plantations. 
1783 just before departing for the West Indies, 
Negro evangelist, George Liele, who had made num- 
ber converts the Savannah River plantations, 
baptized Andrew Bryan, his wife Hannah, and several 
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other Brampton When Andrew Bryan found 
himself inspired preach the gospel, his master 
allowed him hold prayer-meetings the Brampton 
barn. Here for two years slaves from adjoining planta- 
tions gathered listen Andrew and sing their 
spirituals. 

Finally January 20, 1788, Brampton’s barn, 
three miles southwest Savannah, the earliest Negro 
Baptist church the United States, known the First 
African Baptist Church, was organized with mem- 
bers the Reverend Abraham Marshall, white evange- 
list, and Jesse Peter, Negro. Andrew Bryan was 
ordained the first pastor the 

powerful were Andrew Bryan’s sermons that soon 
was permitted conduct services Yamacraw, 
where greater number might benefit from his preach- 
ing. rough frame building was erected land be- 
longing Mr. Edward Davis, who was interested 
Jonathan Bryan this religious movement. From 
and down the Savannah River Negroes, with passes 
from their overseers, came Sundays, bateaux and 
dugouts worship the crude little meeting-house. 
Andrew Bryan worked Brampton six days week 
and the seventh expounded the Gospel his fellow 
slaves Yamacraw. 

Not long after this, strong opposition the move- 
ment resulted return Brampton the center 
worship. Fearing insurrection, many Savannahians 
frowned upon the assembling many Negroes 
the town, and sharp became the prejudice the 
weekly services that actual persecutions began 
diminish the numbers the congregation. last, 
charge plotting rebellion, Andrew Bryan and his 
brother, Sampson, with others, were arrested and 
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flogged, and then thrown into Through the 
influence Jonathan Bryan, however, they were re- 
leased, and the Brampton barn for the next two years 
was the sole place worship. Around 1790 change 
attitude Savannah permitted Negroes once more 
gather for praise meetings 

this time Andrew Bryan had been known for 
some years Free Andrew, but whether had pur- 
chased his own freedom had been released from 
bondage his master not known. decade more 
later Dr. Henry Holcombe, Pastor the Savannah 
Baptist Church (white), wrote the ageing Negro 
leader: “Andrew Bryan not only honorably obtained 
liberty but handsome estate. His fleecy and well-set 
locks have been bleached eighty winters; and 
dressed like bishop London, rides, moderately 
corpulent, his chair, and, with manly features 
jetty hue, fills any person whom gracefully bows 
with pleasure and veneration, displaying smiles 
even rows natural teeth white ivory, and pair 
fine black eyes sparkling with intelligence, benevo- 
lence, and 

the time Andrew Bryan’s death 1812 his 
congregation had built church lot which they had 
bought from him 1797. This the same site 
which the First Bryan Baptist Church now stands 
Yamacraw village. 

About 1830 the congregation this early church 
made plans purchase the white Baptist Church 
Franklin Square, and apparently some money had been 
collected and paid for this purpose, when the congre- 
gation fell into schism. The majority the congre- 
gation bought out the new interest from the minority 
and moved Franklin Square. Today the Franklin 
Square group, called the First African Baptists, and 
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the group who worship the Andrew Bryan lot, now 
called the First Bryan Baptist, both claim the distinc- 
tion being the true descendants the First African 
Baptist Church. 

Jonathan Bryan did not live see the good fortune 
nor the far reaching influence his former slave 
Andrew Bryan for scarcely had the early religious 
center returned Brampton when March 13, 1788, 
the death the old patriot was noted the Georgia 
Gazette: 

Sunday last died his place, near Savannah, the 
eightieth year his age, the Hon. Jonathan Bryan, Esq., who had 
been for fifty years inhabitant this State; both under former 
and present governments filled several important stations... 
having Spent life marked with many private trials, and literally 
exhausted his days chiefly the services his country, ex- 
pired, rather ceased breathe without pain, murmur 
groan. 

The body Jonathan Bryan was interred vault 
Brampton, probably beside that Mrs. Bryan. Five 
years later the memory this representative Georgia 
was honored when county that was then formed out 
the southern part Chatham County and portion 
Effingham County was named 

Jonathan Bryan’s will had been drawn Decem- 
ber 15, 1783, Brampton. Through not pertinent 
the legal land history the tract, since does not 
mention Brampton, gives interesting insight into 
the character Bryan with its twice-expressed request 
that the executors “be careful not separate man and 
wife otherwise break the families negroes...” 
this could possibly 

inventory Bryan’s estate showed that had 
slaves, probably all employed Brampton. His 
household furnishings were scanty and his planting 
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equipment modest. The live stock consisted cows, 
bulls, calves, Doubtless William and 
James owned additional slaves and agricultural im- 
plements, that the appraisement cannot con- 
sidered full account Brampton’s actual possessions 
that time. 

February 1792, Mary Bryan Wylly and her 
husband, Col. Richard Wylly, sold their undivided 
interest Brampton, now one fifth portion, John 
Williamson, relative the late Mrs. Jonathan 
Bryan. One one the other heirs followed suit: 
Hannah Bryan Houstoun and her husband, Gov. John 
Houstoun, March 30, 1793; William Bryan July 
1793; the grandson, Joseph Bryan, March 28, 
James Bryan did not sell his share, but after his 
death his son and heir, also named Joseph Bryan, 
March 1807, sold his equity Williamson for 

John Williamson held enviable position the 
community. was member the General As- 
sembly, Justice the Inferior Court, and member 
the House Representatives, and also held other 
offices from time 

The Brampton acreage was tripled 1796 when 
Williamson acquired 500 acres land adjoining 
the east. This was the Samuel Barker tract that had 
been indicated the eastern boundary the 1752 
map Redford. From plat map October 1752 
“By Ellis Yonge Surveyors” appears that 
colonial times, Samuel Barker established this tract 
plantation which called Blendon Blendon Hall. 
Information accompanying the map reads: “we have 
admeasured Laid out and given possession unto Mr. 
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Pickering Robinson for and behalf Mr. Samuel 
Barker Tract 500 Acres Land the South 

legal conveyance can found recording the 
actual transfer from Barker Pickering Robinson. 
David Graham’s case, Robinson found necessary 
ask for grant for the tract 1762 after the Indian 
controversy had been settled. His petition was granted 
February 

Pickering Robinson was one the outstanding mem- 
bers the Colony, much for his efforts promote 
the culture silk for his political 
owned other tracts Georgia but evidently carried 
some activities Blendon though informa- 
tion about the plantation available for the decade 
following 1752. June 1764, however, when 
Robinson sold Blendon Hall John Wereat for £420, 
the conveyance stated that the property had the usual 
“Houses Outhouses Edifices Barns Stables. 

John Wereat, apparently man means, owned 
wharf lots “Under the Bluff Savannah” and several 
large tracts the county, from one which, four miles 
from Savannah the Augusta Road, supplied his 
saw mill with Under his ownership Blendon 
Hall was improved and steadily cultivated for nine 
years. may assumed that the rice fields expanded, 
that gardens and orchards flourished, and that the 
plantation house and out-buildings were all kept 
excellent condition not entirely reconstructed, for 
1773 the price John Wereat received for the estate 
was £2,000 approximately four times what had 
paid for 
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James Hume, the new owner, sold out Robert 
Porteous, who turn made sale Samuel Douglas, 
general merchant with royalist Douglas 
owned several thousand acres land and was inter- 
ested particularly “making indigo the river 
swamps and sea very probable, under 
the circumstances, that indigo became part the 
agricultural experimentation Blendon Hall. All ac- 
tivity was halted during the years the Revolution, 
however, that this crop probably made small pro- 
gress there. 

After the close the war, the Douglas holdings were 
confiscated. March 20, 1783, Andrew MacLean 
“being disposed make permanent provision” for his 
son, Andrew Cowper MacLean, and his nephew and 
ward, Robert Gordon Mackay, both minors, purchased 
Blendon for £3,150 sale confiscated estates 
Ebenezer. Immediately thereupon agreement was 
entered into convey the property Lachlan 
John McQueen, and John Wereat trust 
for the minors. The two boys were hold the land 
tenants common until they became 

According the terms required, Andrew McLean 
executed the Governor the State bond condi- 
tioned for the payment the £3150 before June 
13, 1792, considerable part the said 
remaining unpaid, the Superior Court 
Chatham County ordered and the tract 
reverted the State. 1794, however, Robert Gordon 
Mackay and Andrew Cowper McLean, who had 
reached their majority, paid the State the sum 
“Five hundred and forty one pounds Six-Shillings and 
eleven pence halfpenny full Satisfaction the said 
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and were given full title the tract the 
Commissioners Reverted 

The plantation was probably uncultivated during the 
time was held the State. Whether the two young 
owners attempted any agricultural experiment after 
regaining the land not known, nor any further 
information available except that the name Blendon 
Hall was changed Retreat some time during their 
ownership, for the plantation was called this name 
when Robert Gordon Mackay sold his half interest 
tenant common John Garnier Williamson 
January 12, Because the financial crisis 
which swept the country from the 1790’s about 1815, 
the sale price was only £500, barely third what 
the half interest had cost Andrew MacLean 1783. 

1799 John Williamson published notice the 
Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser: “TO 
LEASE The PLANTATION, called the 
There about sixty Acres Cotton Land, order for 
planting, and some Rice Land; there also the neces- 
sary 

From this may gathered that Retreat was not 
being cultivated Williamson any great extent. 
Mostly highland suitable for cotton, was less in- 
terest the planter than good swamp. The invention 
the gin, howver, was fast bringing cotton into 
prominence money crop. 1801, foreseeing the 
rise the cotton market, Williamson acquired the 
other half interest Retreat, paying Andrew Cowper 
McLean 

Thenceforward Brampton and Retreat were “Known 
the name and were described legal 
documents lying “both sides the main road 
from Savannah Both tracts were 
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extensively planted, with rice Brampton and with 
cotton covering many acres the adjoining uplands 
the two plantations. The prosperity the estate 
his daughter Mary Ann Houstoun, wife Col. 
James was man means who could 
afford during these years economic stress give 
away many valuable Negroes even beloved 
daughter. 

All this time the number burials the Brampton 
cemetery had been increasing. Mrs. John William- 
son, whose obituary described her having the virtues 
“affectionate wife, tender mother, and truly 
christian mind ... Williamson’s daughter, Margaret 
Stirk, and her infant, and others had been interred 
and around the vault that held the remains Jonathan 
When Williamson died April 19, 1814, 
also was buried Brampton where his marble grave- 
stone still 

Williamson’s will divided all his properties equally 
between his son John Postell Williamson and his 
daughter Mary Ann Houstoun, except Brampton, which 
was devised the 1814-1815 appraisement 
showed that the estate was realizing large profits from 
both cotton and rice. Cotton was listed bags for 
$464.44 and bags $461.03, about cents 
pound. The best rice was valued tierces for 
$1,006.04, about cents pound. Besides these 
sources income the estate also derived financial re- 
turns from cotton ginning. The Negroes, now 
number, were valued 

John Postell Williamson was greater eminence 
the community than his father had been, for had 
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gained fortune real estate besides attaining 
intrenched political standing early the 
While served justice, alderman, and mayor, 
Brampton under overseers contributed that steadily 
mounting prosperity that reached its peak just before 
the War between the States. Williamson also owned 
692-acre Clifton Plantation the Savannah River. 
Other property included 1,300-acre Placentia between 
Thunderbolt and the Skidaway Road and real estate 
lots. About 1820 erected handsome two story 
brick residence the Georgian style architecture 
lot fronting Liberty Square 

1826 the Savannah, Ogeechee and Altamaha 
Canal Company was formed several Savannahians 
for the purpose cutting transportation canal be- 
tween the Ogeechee and Savannah Rivers. Brampton 
lay directly the route” the intended canal, and 
John Williamson conveyed the corporation, 
such portions parcels land may neces- 
sary for the construction and use the said canal 
provided that the quantity land conveyed” 
did not exceed 120 feet The canal was 
built but was not referred again the Brampton 
legal documents until the death Williamson about 
1843, when the rental house canal” was 
listed estate accounts. 

These accounts give idea the steady prosperity 
the estate over long period. appraisement 
January, 1843 shows that Williamson’s establishment 
Savannah was luxuriously furnished and that 
kept slaves town wait upon himself and his 
The accounts 1843 show balance 
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$10,710.14, and those 1844 balance $17,269.62, 
profits from rice, cotton, and general agriculture 
Brampton and Clifton and from sundry other sources 
such rents and storage goods Williamson’s 
warehouses. 

When the Brampton figures Re- 
covering the period 1843-1848 are compared with 
the 1815 statistics following John Williamson’s 
death, seen these years the rice market had 
continued steady rate. The accounts list: 1843, 
“by net proceeds Tierces Rice $371.22,” tierces 
$693.24, tierces $482.59, tierces $1,112.63. 
1845, tierces rice were listed $1,168.77 and 
tierces $2,550.00. 1847, tierces brought 
$815.32, tierces $751.07, tierces $788.78, tierces 
$19.47. difference the types rice resulted 
marked differences price; for example, “30 bu. dirty 
sold for 

John Williamson had drawn will 1826 
which codicil was added 1842, amending several 
bequests his numerous properties. Brampton was 
left not any specific heir but the support Mrs. 
Williamson, and the several children two marriages. 
John Williamson, eldest son John Williamson 
was named one the executors. interesting clause 
the will the stipulation that the executors 
appropriate four hundred barrels rice out crop 
this year pay off the incumbrance dwelling 
This evidently was the town house. 

The sale Brampton resulted from controversy 
between the executors and the beneficiaries under the 
January 1848, under special court 
decree,® the plantation was put for public sale, and 
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John Williamson, the highest bidder, 
possession price $9,500 for 840 

Brampton was twice mortgaged the next year 
and half, probably because John Williamson was 
investing funds repairing buildings and planting. 
May, 1848 the plantations were given security 
loan $2,500 from Dr. William Cuyler and 
April 1849 were bound over Edward Anderson 
loan Both these notes were duly 
canceled. 

the third Williamson’s nineteen years owner- 
ship the plantation system Chatham County reached 
its peak and crashed destruction. Brampton’s plant- 
ing routine probably continued until the War between 
the States upset the commercial equilibrium the 
entire South, but after open hostilities were begun, 
there was little possibility agricultural activities. 

The destruction wrought Brampton Sherman’s 
soldiers and army followers left John Williamson 
financially ruined. Probably cotton fields were trampled 
and burned, and trunks and dams were broken, allow- 
ing the tides wash over the rice fields and destroy 
the costly work years. When the torch was applied 
the residence, Williamson managed salvage from 
the drawing rooms the two fine old mantels already 
described. These were stored undamaged barn 
discovered later the new for John 
Williamson, who after the war appears have made 
attempt plant Brampton, sold the plantation 
January 1867 his cousin, Dr. James Bond Read 
Savannah, whose mother was, Ann, daughter John 
Postell Williamson. 

Dr. Read was born Savannah 1827. was 
educated here and St. Mary’s College Baltimore, 
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Maryland, graduated medicine the University 
Maryland 1849 and practiced Savannah where 
succeeded the practice his great friend Dr. 
Richard Arnold. Dr. Read married 1849 Jane 
Mary Dugan, daughter Frederick Dugan, promin- 
ent lawyer Baltimore. 

The price $11,000 which Dr. Read paid seems 
large, but Brampton, because lay close Savannah’s 
shipping facilities, had always been able command 
fair price. this sale only 665 acres were conveyed, 
for Williamson retained 185-acre strip the Augusta 

the deed the old Brampton burying ground 
the North Eastern portion near the was 
reserved for the use the Williamson 
family. 

Whatever the first attempts Dr. Read Brampton 
and Retreat, finally turned the property into truck 
and stock farm, utilizing the high ground for general 
agricultural produce and grazing land for cattle, 
horses, and mules. The tidal land that once had been 
the wealth-producing section the plantation soon 
reverted marsh covered wilderness tall grass. 

1870, Brampton was the setting for one the 
last Savannah duel tragedies the dying era 
“gentlemanly honor and Ludlow Cohen and 
Dick Aiken, while guests the Beaulieu home 
Captain John Anderson, engaged violent distpue 
over which their racing yachts was the better craft. 
The controversy became bitter that Cohen accused 
Aiken being “no gentleman,” and duel was the 
result this insult. Brampton, uninhabited excepted 
for few Negroes, was selected the spot for the duel, 
and Ludlow Cohen fell mortally 
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Dr. and Mrs. Read resided Savannah, never 
Brampton, for home was built replace the one 
destroyed during the War between the States. Upon 
finding the Brampton mantels barn, the sole relics 
prosperous dead era, the Reads gave them 
Dr. and Mrs. Howkins Savannah, who used 
them for while Liberty Street residence. Later 
the mantels graced the home Dr. Howkins, Jr., 
No. 718 Drayton Street, where they still remain, 
though ownership the house has changed hands.® 

February, 1880 Prince Bailey gave $125 for 
acres Brampton the Augusta Road and Jenkins 
Champion paid the same price for acres 
1882 Dr. Read drew deed vesting title his 
wife, Jane Mary Read, the remaining 655 acres, 
also “an individed half part all the cattle, horses, 
mules, farming implements and utensils 
Brampton.” The indenture specified that should Mrs. 
Read die before her husband, the property was re- 
turn him and his heirs but that died first, 
was her “and her heirs 

the next decade the ill health Dr. Read was 
probably partly responsible for the relinquishment 
the Brampton land small tenant farmers. Further- 
more, agriculture had been largely supplanted the 
Savannah markets naval stores and lumber and 
great agricultural estates were longer renumerative 
desirable. 1893 Mrs. Read gave Chatham 
County right-of-way through Brampton from the 
Augusta Road the Savannah River for the construc- 
tion Dundee The canal which was cut from 
the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal beyond the Augusta 
Road the Savannah River was for drainage purposes 
rather than for transportation. 
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Brampton saw the last its owners when 1898, 
account the increasing ill health both Dr. and 
Mrs. Read, they moved Green Cove Springs, Florida, 
where they died intestate 1908 within two weeks 
each other, the death the wife following that 
her husband. 

Unlike the former owners Brampton, Dr. and Mrs. 
Read were not interred the family burial ground 
the plantation, but instead were buried the Read lot 
the Catholic Cemetery near Savannah. 

Under the provision the 1882 gift deed Mrs. Read’s 
relatives inherited the property. The heirs, brother 
and seven nieces, nephews, and cousins 
Baltimore, Maryland, were Cumberland Dugan, 
Frederick Dugan, Louis Dugan, George Dugan, 
Mary Dugan, Elizabeth Ward, Harriet Peters, 
and Virginia Harrison, whose legal representatives 
were given letters administration July 23, 

Shortly thereafter Brampton was put for sale, 
but was several years before purchaser was found.” 
the appraisement July, 1908 the plantation listed 
660 acres known “Brampton Plantation” was 
valued $25,000, sum that indicated the fast grow- 
ing importance Savannah River acreage com- 
munity that had found new security Yet 
estate accounts 1909 reveal that the total acreage 
Brampton was being rented for farm land for only 
$35.00 

Finally 1910 industry took firm hold the land 
when the entire tract was conveyed the Brampton 
Warehousing and Development Company the ad- 
ministrators for the heirs. The sale price was $45,000 
and the property was vaguely described 600 acres 
more less, exclusive the canal acreage, the five- 
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acre tracts which had been sold 1880, and the family 
burial ground, which was reserved its northeast 
corner near the 

Between 1910 and 1920 the Brampton Warehousing 
and Development Company purchased part lot 
No. the Dogwood Tract, conveyed the City 
public wharf site, entered into agreements with the 
County and City for connecting the Brampton Road 
with the Augusta Road; and sold the Chatham 
Terminal Company right-of-way through Woodville. 
Several small tracts were transferred various other 
holders the Brampton acreage who also became 
parties the right-of-way grants for railroad pur- 

February 1918, the Savannah Morning News 
carried article the effect that “Thirty Ships Will 
Built Here For French Government.” The Founda- 
tion Company New York had entered into agree- 
ment with the French Government build trawlers 
used mine sweepers, and Brampton with its 
2,700 foot river frontage was decided upon 
“desirable every way for shipbuilding 
April 1918, the Foundation Company purchased 
the property from the Brampton Warehousing and 
Development Company for $151,750 and commenced 
the construction their shipyard.” few days later 
the raising the American Flag Brampton and the 
sale Liberty Bonds the employees were dramatic 
events the opening the Foundation 
The trawlers mine sweepers were rapidly completed 
and launched. Work continued until short time after 
the Armistice. 
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1921, the receivers Imbrie and Company, 
New York banking firm purchased Brampton Planta- 
tion from the Foundation was agreed 
that the structures and improvements the 
tion Tract” were the property the Republic 
France, which immediately razed the buildings and 
sold the machinery. 

February 1924, Imbrie Securities Company, 
Ltd., New York corporation, was formed for the pur- 
pose taking over the assets the receivers Imbrie 
During the next seven years the chief 
purpose the Company was develop the Brampton 
river front and encourage the establishment indus- 
tries this tract. This latter purpose was realized 
when two major corporation settled there: the Mexican 
Petroleum Corporation Georgia, subsidiary the 
Pan American Petroleum and Transport Company, and 
the Southern Building Products Corporation, sub- 
sidiary the Certainteed Products 

the next several years transactions too numerous 
for detailed exposition limited space passed be- 
tween Imbrie, the Savannah and Atlanta Railway, and 
the corporations Brampton. These transactions 
covered rights-of-way, options valuable acreage, 
easement too moor vessels, contracts road building, 
and other property agreements that contributed the 
promotion 

1931 Imbrie Securities Company, Ltd., transferred 
its Foundation tract assets Piedmont Associates, Inc., 
and 1935, after sales about twenty acres now 
known Dundee Park Belford, this corpora- 
tion sold Brampton Robert Nelson, who was 
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largely influential establishing two additional plants 
the waterfront: the National Gypsum Company and 
the Dixie Asphalt Products re- 
organization the Savannah and Atlanta Railway 
January 1939, Brampton was transferred from 
Robert Nelson the Foundation Company, Geor- 
gia Corporation, organized subsidiary the Sa- 
vannah Atlanta Railway Company for the purpose 
taking title this property.* 

Today the activities river industry have obliter- 
ated almost every suggestion Brampton planta- 
tion. Great cylindrical tanks and modern office and 
manufacturing buildings cover the waterfront. The 
Dixie Asphalt Products’ small 18-acre tract with its 
buildings and equipment valued $175,000, far 
cry from $11,000, the top figure brought Brampton, 
and $15,000, the highest price Retreat, planta- 

The old plantation cemetery, however, still lies its 
northeast corner reserved the conveyances the 
various owners. The small brickwalled enclosure 
deserted, wild field, cut off from road path 
stretch briers and hidden clump great oak 
trees. Two these trees are rooted within the bury- 
ing ground, and around them bushes grow thick 
that passage almost impossible. 

There are tombstones, the earliest marked 1783, 
the latest 1862. Broken grave markers and empty 
tombs give evidence destruction followers 
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Sherman. The damp, empty interior Jonathan 
Bryan’s vault which was repaired some years ago 
descendants only desecrated again, may seen 
through gaping hole the top. This weathered brick 
bearing the inscription, “Jonathan Bryan, 
Patriot,” the only link between the present com- 
mercial bustle the tract and the years when the 
colonial planter harvested rice this acreage for the 
ports the world. 
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The Hermitage Plantation, three miles east Savan- 
nah, was the only one the river estates attain 
prominence through industrial rather than agricultural 
development. Though its fields were means in- 
active, the buzz and clang machinery and workmen’s 
tools superseded the gentler sounds hoe and scythe. 

Today the site the Hermitage the Georgia center 
the paper pulp industry, which recent years has 
reached significant proportions throughout the pine- 
growing South. the purpose this article trace 
the activities the Hermitage from the plantation’s 
colonial development, through its most productive 
period brick, lumber, and iron center before the 
War between the States, the present return the 
acreage industry. 

During the Colony’s first years the tract was part 
the Indian territory lying between Musgrove and 
Pipemaker’s creeks held for the use the Creek 
nation. After the death Tomochichi the Yamacraw 
Indians returned the towns from which they had 
withdrawn follow the venerable mico, and visits 
from the towns the Indian land gradually ceased 
account the depletion the territory for hunting 
and fishing. result, this land lay deserted and 
almost unused until was taken over the Crown 
1750. Even before negotiations were made for its 
purchase the following year, however, allotments 
were given colonists.! 

*The appendix, in typescript is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 
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The first owner the Hermitage’s original 100 
acres was Joseph Ottolenghe. the minutes 
meeting the Trustees London Monday, August 
27, 1750, recorded that “Mr Joseph Ottolenghe 
Convert from Judaism Christianity) 
and offer’d his Service Georgia promote the 
Culture Silk, being Native Piedmont, and 
represented Person fitly qualified for that pur- 

The Trustees, still adhering their cherished plan 
make silk culture the Colony commercial suc- 
cess, accepted this offer and passed resolution pay 
the passage Georgia Mr. Ottolenghe and his wife, 
also “‘an Acquaintance proposed him instead 
Man Servant assist the Cultivation Land; And 
that Mr. Ottolenghe should put into Possession 
Forfeited Lot Savannah with the fifty Acres 
Land thereto belonging, and that fifty Acres more 
should granted his said Acquaintance. 
was further resolved that Years Subsistance 
the rate Eight pence Day Each for the Men, 
and six pence Day for the should 
allowed “In consideration their using their utmost 
Endeavors promote the Culture Silk 

The two 50-acre tracts given Ottolenghe and his 
assistant were undoubtedly the original 100 acres 
the Hermitage. 1752 “Yonge and Ellis, 
reported the governing board the Colony that 
they had laid out given possession 
Mr. Ottolinghe tract land containing one hun- 
dred acres now known the name Exon, Situate 
the River From this record the 
conclusion may drawn that Ottolenghe had bought 
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out his assistant and joined the two tracts into one 
estate which had called Exon. 

Considering Ottolenghe’s purpose coming the 
Colony, Exon was probably planted mulberry trees, 
especially was unsuited rice and cotton was 
yet only garden experiment. Ottolenghe, specialist 
his field, was thoroughly conversant with the plant- 
ing and care the mulberry plant, which depended 
the success the silk industry. Thus Exon’s first ac- 
tivities the Colony probably were directed toward 
the fulfillment hope the Trustees eventually 
abandoned discouragement. the tract was for 
some time Ottolenghe’s only holding, likely that 
residence and other buildings were constructed. 

From the time his arrival Savannah, Ottolenghe 
was engaged silk culture the assistant Picker- 
ing Robinson, director the industry, who 
the Board that had conversed with Mr. Joseph 
Ottolenghi about the Silk-Culture, and especially the 
reeling part, and apprehended was Master the 
1753 when Robinson returned England 
for his health, the board “requested Mr. Joseph 
Ottolenghe, take the Charge conducting the 
Filature which building the Colony’s entire 
silk industry was housed. 

For some years previous Ottolenghe’s coming 
the Colony the settlers had shown general indifference 
silk culture, feeling that lack skilled labor and 
equipment were obstacles too great overcome. 
Moreover, possibilities for greater wealth were seen 
other activities, particularly agriculture. With the 
advent slavery Georgia 1749, when rice plant- 
ing began expand rapidly until became the princi- 
pal money project the low country, was only with 
the greatest reluctance that the colonists obeyed the 
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regulation enforcing the planting mulberry trees. 
1753, lethargic was the attitude toward silk 
culture that Ottolenghe himself appears have felt 
the necessity augmenting his earnings from other 
sources, lest the silk industry expire and left 
unemployed. 

Under the circumstances the Exon tract made 
highland sloping the river offered little the 
way financial aid. Ottolenghe appears have 
deserted for another grant 350 acres the west- 
ward Newington Village containing lowland Pipe- 
maker’s swamp suitable for continued his 
services, however, “Superintendent the Silk- 
this public capacity attained such general 
favor that 1755 and 1756 was elected member 
the House Representatives, 1759 Justice 
the Peace, and 1762 was among those who took the 
oath office member the General Assembly.? 

Exon, between 1754 and 1762, seems have played 
negligible part colonial activities, for was men- 
tioned during these years only boundary other 
tracts. The name the next owner, William Grover, 
does not appear until 1762. probable, however, 
that Ottolenghe sold the estate before this time but that 
the transaction was merely genleman’s agreement 
between the new owner and himself and was not legally 
recorded. The reason for this would have been that 
Ottolenghe did not hold clear title; for, with the 
Bosomworth claim against the Indian lands unsettled, 
spite the action the Trustees 1750 making 
land gifts the Indian territory, “no Grants were 
passed for such Allotments until his Majesty’s Royal 
Instruction dated the first Day May, 1761 was trans- 
mitted his Excellency the 
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this year and the following one, many colonists 
who had been developing estates the Indian Lands 
petitioned for and received grants their acreage. 
August 1762, was reported that “Joseph 
Ottolenghe now humbly represents the Board that 
has not yet taken out Grant for the said one 
hundred Acres but that all his Right Estate and Interest 
the Premises transferred and become vested 
William Grover Esqr Purchase And prays that 
his Majesty’s Grant may pass for the same The Name 
the said William October 1762, 
William Grover was given grant the tract, ac- 
cordance with Ottolenghe’s 

Grover must have established residence and prob- 
ably some type industrial activity Exon: Certainly 
was not for their planting value that this owner 
large land interests desired 100 acres the river bluff. 
Perhaps saw mill was erected, since logs could easily 
floated down stream Exon landing. country 
house was doubtless constructed the place what- 
ever humble abode Ottolenghe had established. This 
was doubt comfortable and sturdy residence, 
was designed for the Chief Justice the Province. 

was only for comparatively brief time that 
Grover enjoyed the results his investments. Although 
was appointed Chief Justice the Province under 
the Royal Governor, Henry 1759, the owner 
Exon was unpopular and seemingly unworthy 
official. September, 1762, month before the con- 
firmation his grant, had been suspended from 
office action the General Assembly, which had 
declared itself “unanimous and clear Opinion that 
Grover’s Conduct and Behaviour Chief Justice 
has been and dishonourable, partial, arbitrary, 
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illegal, indecent, and not consistent with the Character, 
Duty and Dignity his full investi- 
gation into the charge resulted Grover’s dismissal 
the King March, 

Anticipating his removal from office and subsequent 
departure from the Colony, Grover had already begun 
dispose his interests. February 14, 1763, 
had sold Exon Capt. Patrick Mackay Joseph’s 
but since the conveyance citing the purchase 
price not record, little can conjectured re- 
gard the condition the estate this time. 

the autumn 1763 the Georgia Gazette carried 
announcement which indicates that Exon, under the 
new owner, had been for some months occupied. Here 
for the first time appeared the name Hermitage: 

Whereas the subscriber’s plantation lately, Chief Justice 
Grover’s, now named Hermitage, grievously and unsufferably 
annoyed and disturbed negroes, who come there land and 
water the night-time, and not only rob, steal, and carry off 
hogs, poultry, sheep, corn and his potatoes, but create very great 
disorders amongst his slaves, some are audacious 
debauch his very house wenches: These therefore are give 
notice all proprietors slaves, that the subscriber 
determined treat all negroes that shall found within his 
fences, after sunset, and before sunrise, thieves, robbers, and 
invaders his property, shooting .16 

From this notice three important facts are gathered: 
the land was being planted food crops, live stock 
had been introduced, and was the impetuous and 
plain-spoken Patrick Mackay who gave the estate the 
name that was outstanding years follow. 

Patrick Mackay, Scotsman, planter, and one the 
most rebellious the early colonists against restrictions 
land tenure and labor, had sold his 1,200-acre estate 
Joseph’s Town miles farther the Savannah 
River, before coming the Exon tract. The reason 
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for this move unknown unless was that Captain 
Mackay desired residence nearer Savannah, that 
felt urge try leisurely existence small 
retreat after the varied roles planter, trader, 
smuggler, and politician. 

The fact that the name Exon was changed the 
Hermitage and the land planted garden crops in- 
dicates that was Captain Mackay’s original intention 
maintain permanent establishment there. rest- 
less individual, however, constantly engaged new 
enterprises, Mackay stayed the Hermitage for 
scarcely two years before abandoned his interests 
and took residence his Sapeloe Island holdings. 

The Hermitage was sold June 17, 1765, David 
Murray, also Scotsman, for £400.17 When re- 
called that 250 acres Brampton Plantation brought 
price £312 this same year, and that Blendon Hall, 
consisting 500 acres adjoining the Hermitage, had 
sold for £420 the previous year, some valuation the 
100-acre tract possible. already pointed out, 
house built for lofty official the King Chief 
Justice Grover might account for this large sale price. 

The purchaser, David Murray, this time owned 
Negroes and 1,000-acre grant the Ogeechee River 
besides other Evidently man considerable 
and good background, numbered among 
his close friends John Graham, member the King’s 
Council, and Edward Telfair, later governor Georgia. 
selected the Hermitage his place residence 
and there established his family, which consisted 
his “dear wife and daughter 

The scant information available the Hermitage 
for the next several years gives nothing concrete re- 
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garding its activities. may supposed that there 
were flower gardens for the pleasure Mrs. Murray 
and Charles, well sturdier gardens yielding food 
crops. definitely known that David Murray main- 
tained well ordered home appointed with many 
luxuries, for his will mentions “the Plats, Jewels, 
Furniture plantation where now live 
called 

This will, drawn February 1770, some five years 
prior Murray’s death, stipulated that the Hermitage 
was sold meet certain obligations. Decem- 
ber 23, 1775, after Murray’s decease and just before 
the growing hostility against England broke into open 
rebellion, the plantation was sold under execution 
against the estate David Murray for Certain 
Debt and Costs Amounting the Sum Two thousand 

The name the debtor was John Murray, and 
difficult determine whether this was John, brother 
David, named executor the latter’s will 
dear brother John Murray Philipbough (in that part 
Great Britain called Scotland) second 
John Murray who had come Georgia 
established, however, that September, 1775 
John Murray had been for some time resident 
the Hermitage, logical assumption that David 
Murray’s brother had arrived assist handling the 
estate the deceased and that was who obtained 
judgment collect the said debt. any rate, under 
public sale the provost marshal the Province, 
John Murray, the highest bidder, acquired the 
plantation for £300 and was given deed thereto 
January 1776. 


20. Ibid. 


21. Conveyance Book CC, II, 722, App. Dept. Arch. and Hist., Rhodes 
Memorial Library. 
22. C. R., Ga., XII, 66. 
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the small Hermitage, even with improvements, 
was not worth £2,000 plus £300, the relationship be- 
tween David and John Murray must taken into con- 
sideration this transaction. spite its lack 
acreage, however, the plantation was holding its own 
through desirability location, general excellence 
buildings, and abundance timber. The activity 
sawmill indicated notice the Georgia Gazette 
early 1776, which advertised “to sold for ready 
money the Hermitage Landing Fire-wood 

Because the rapidly approaching Revolution John 
Murray, who was Tory, was established the 
Hermitage for only few months. the late spring 
1776 the activities the Sons Liberty had driven 
most royalists from their plantations the safety 
Savannah Charles Town, and John Murray like- 
wise probably abandoned the Hermitage. Whatever 
live stock and supplies was unable salvage were 
seized the ardent Boys.” likely that 
the plantation was deserted until the British regained 
control Savannah 1779. 

Activities had been resumed the summer 1781, 
for advertisement The Royal Georgia Gazette 
offered reward for the return runaway 
Wench ... Hermitage, July month later, 
because number legal documents including 
Murray’s title deed the Hermitage, had been “lost 
destroyed carried during the Revolution, 
Murray, made deposition the right, title, 
and interest, possessed the This 
procedure was vain, for under the Confiscation Act 
1781 the Hermitage was seized the property 
Tory. 

28. January 10. 
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Unlike some the very wealthy royalists who 
through influence were able recover vast holdings 
thousand more acres, Murray did not regain 
his small plantation. January 13, 1783, the 
Hermitage was purchased for £335 from the Commis- 
sioners Confiscated estates Maj. Thomas Wash- 
Considering that David Murray had paid £400 
for the estate and had thereafter added costly improve- 
ments, this large drop price accounted for post 
war instability and the deterioration the property 
during the years desertion. also probable that 
the Commissioners, extending very special consideration 
this office the Continental Army, reduced the price 
suit his impecunious circumstances. 

For two years Washington struggled against the 
economic insecurity this period, which was rapidly 
sinking toward financial panic that was last until 
about 1815. had Negroes, but 1785 three 
sales disposing all these slaves indicated the low 
state his September 8th the same 
year, “having pressing demands him for money,” 
sold the Hermitage for £1,000, which was about the 
actual value the estate, with residence, outbuildings, 
and 

The buyer was Dr. Samuel Beecroft, well known 
surgeon, one the fashionable managers “the 
Savannah Dancing Assemblies” and esteemed all 
that was frequently called for character testi- 
Dr. Beecroft was partner the firm 
“Beecroft and Taylor, Surgeons and Practitioners 


26. 


The Royal Georgia Gazette, August 1781; Deed Book 145, App. 

Record Room: Superior Court, Chatham County Court House. Referred to 
hereafter as R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 

Court, 

28. The p ay of Pies State of Georgia (Savannah), May 6, og com Book 

B, 148, App. 10; 150, App. 11, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. 

29. The Royal Georgia Gazette, October 11, 1781. 
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which had “store near the Church, 
Johnson’s 

Dr. Beecroft expended great deal time, well 
energy the Hermitage during his fourteen 
years’ ownership. Gardens were cultivated and 
orchards planted. More significant than these improve- 
ments was the fact that brick-making, shortly 
most important Hermitage industry, seems have been 
undertaken, for the clay deposits the tract were 
advertised later valuable assets “‘that 

Dr. Beecroft sold the Hermitage resurveyed 230 
acres for only $2,785.22 1798, year after his pur- 
chase Greenwich Plantation adjoining Bonaventure 
the The purchaser the Hermitage 
was Samuel Wall, who within the year advertised the 
estate for sale: “Too well known for its beautiful situa- 
tion, (Commanding from its banks full view Sa- 
vannah), good soil, valuable wood, large handsome 
convenient buildings, gardens, and peach orchards, 
require more particular description. not sold within 
eight days, advantageous terms will given any 
person, well recommended, who well acquainted with 
the making bricks, having eight ten hands 
carry that business the Hermitage, situation 
excellently calculated for the purpose, having good 
clay and large bodies wood contiguous 

The beneficiary this alluring notice was young 
French aristocrat, John Montalet, who December 
12, 1798, bought the Hermitage for the depression 
price 

The new owner, referred the deed sale 
“late planter the Island St. was 
colorful addition the planters the Savannah 


80. The Gazette State Georgia, July 1784; The Royal Georgia 
June 28, 


eorgia Guestie’ (Savannah), May 25, 1798. 
32. 147, App. 12; 44, App. 18; 464, R.: Sup. Court, 
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Then years old, had “emigrated this 
State from St. Domingo about 1797, and was among 
the last the unfortunate planters who left that ill- 
fated country the evacuation the British under 
General Maitland. was distinguished during the 
trouble the Island for his patriotism, courage and 
zeal defense his native soil and attachment 
the ancient system the French Monarchy. Brought 
amidst the most fashionable circles that gay 
city, Paris, retained the manners accomplished 

the Hermitage, Montalet probably followed the 
brick industry some extent, and certainly must 
have planted cotton the highland, for this time 
Whitney’s gin had brought about radical changes 
the attitude towards the formerly neglected cotton 
plant. all likelihood, truck gardening and live stock 
raising also held important places the plantation 
routine. 

Montalet’s Negroes were all called French names, 
among them Mathurin, Antoine, Gustin, Dominique, 
Prene, St. Foix. These Negroes had probably been 
brought from St. Domingo. 1801 three slaves be- 
longing William Polycarp Montalet, brother John 
Montalet, the Hermitage few miles from Savan- 
nah” were baptized and the record was set down 
the Parish Register the Church St. John the 
Baptist 

romantic incident recorded this Register was 
the marriage Savannah April 1804, according 
the rites the Catholic Church jean 
Berard-Mocquet-Montalet, chevalier marquis Mon- 

35. He was born, not in St. Domingo, but at Vivarais, in the Province of 
Languedoc, France. Acknowledgment for this information is made to Walter 
C. Hartridge, of Savannah, whose work in the field of French émigré history 
has done much assemble data hitherto unavailable students and laymen. 
Mr. Hartridge’s monograph, “Refugees in the United States from the 
Island of St. Domingo,” is in preparation. 


36. The Savannah Republican, June 11, 1814. 
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and Demoiselle Angélique Servanne Charlotte 
Picot-Boisfeuillet. The couple had been married 
October 11, 1802, aux lois des etats 
unis par devant that evidently the 
Marquise Montalet had been brought bride 
the Hermitage only few years after Montalet’s pur- 
chase the plantation. 

The life the young monarchist and his French 
bride the “handsome” residence Dr. Beecroft 
was probably fashionable one, with leaders Sa- 
vannah’s gay social circle frequent visitors. Tragedy 
ended this delightful existence, however, for June 
14, 1805, the Cathedral Register recorded the interment 
“in the Burial Ground the City Savannah... Mrs. 
Servanne Angelique Charlotte Picot Boisfeillet, 
Native France, aged about Eighteen years, wife 
John Berard Mocquet Montalet, planter the 
County 

Montalet the meantime, had mortgaged the 
Hermitage and slaves for This was 1803 
and serves point out that the sales value the 
plantation had somewhat risen. The due cancellation 
the debt further showed that Montalet was pro- 
gressing the activities was engaged the 
Hermitage, but after the death the Marquise 
Montalet probable that moved his residence 
his large rice plantation Sapelo 1814 
the Savannah Republican noted: “Died the 3rd 
instant his plantation Sapelo, Marquis Monta- 
let, aged forty-nine years. This gentleman was 
esteemed and respected his friends and acquaint- 
ances ... Poor Montalet! May thy soul rest peace 
the prayer one who loved thee 

unfortunate that estate accounts appraise- 


ments are available the estate Montalet, for these 


38. Deed Book Y, 4, App. 16, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
39. The Savannah Republican, June 11, 1814. 
40. June 11, 1814. 
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might have revealed much information the Hermit- 
age that will probably never known. One fact 
record: that Montalet died owing $5,369.54, and after 
his death the Hermitage was sold public auction 
meet the obligation. The highest bid was $1,500 
William Scott April The conveyance 
Scott describes the Hermitage 100 acres and makes 
reference the resurvey that had increased the 
acreage 230. 

Subsequently, was revealed that William Scott had 
purchased the plantation friend Henry 
Scotsman, who had spent several years Charleston 
before coming Georgia, and who, being un- 
naturalized, could not own land Georgia. run- 
away slave notice “H. McAlpin Poplar Grove, 
five miles Savannah river, Carolina had 
appeared 1812, but whether owned this 
Carolina plantation not known. Mr. McAlpin was 
young man good family, educated architect, 
who came America seek his fortune after his 
estate Scotland had unfortunately been lost through 
fault portrait owned his descendants 
pictures him his prime man ruddy counten- 
ance garbed yellow waistcoat with snowy pleated 
frill. The straightforward blue eyes, large generous 
mouth, and strong chin reveal the character that gained 
him place eminence Savannah. 

the same time that Scott purchased the Hermitage 
purchased for $2,000 from Peter Henry Rossignol 
Lachicotte second tract for his friend, 275 acres 
the Glebe Lands, which formed the eastern boundary 
the The Glebe Lands had been granted 
Christ Church the King the early years the 
41. Deed Book 2I, 336, App. 17, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
42. The Republican and Savannah Evening Ledger, May 5, 1812. 
43. For information concerning the McAlpin family and the Hermitage acknow- 


ledgment is made to Miss Sally McAlpin, Savannah, daughter of Henry 
McAlpin’s son, Angus McAlpin. 
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Colony, when “Revd. Mr. Bartholomew Zouberbuhler 

petitioned the Trustees for new, more con- 
venient tract for Glebe, informing them that “as 
there none good Vacant near the Town Savan- 
nah, except that which was first reserved for the 
Indians, hopes the Trustees will give order for the 
purchase thereof.” The Georgia board was ordered 
inquire “whether the Yamacraw Indians have aban- 
don’d that Tract Land, Which they formerly in- 
habited, and Whether those Indians may inclin’d 
surrender the said Land the and 
“acquaint the Trustees therewith the first Oppor- 
tunity, that the Glebe Land may order’d laid 
out part the said 

Three hundred acres were marked off for Glebe 
soon the Crown was successful obtaining the 
Indian The next mention the tract was 
1801, when was sold through public auction 
William Hobkirk for $6,025 the officials Christ 
Church raise funds for the building new church, 
“the Ancient buildings called Christ Church having 
been Consumed the Great Fire which happened 
Savannah” November 26, 1796.47 

Hobkirk made commercial success his invest- 
ment the Glebe. 1806 defaulted the pay- 
ment his mortgage the wardens and vestrymen 
Christ Church and the tract was sold auction. 
The officials the Church, the highest bidder, re- 
covered the Glebe Land and the equity redemption, 
$4,820 bonds, was assigned Still not 
having sufficient funds build the new Church, the 
officials again put the tract for sale. This time, 
July 10, 1807, was bought Pierre Henry Rossignol 
Lachicotte, planter, for 

45. C. R., , Il, 494. 
46. Ibid., 665-67. 
47. Deed Book 388, App. 19; 457, App. 20, R.: Sup. Court, 


48. Ibid., 2D, 200 App. 21, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
49. Ibid., 2I, App. 22, R.: Sup. Court, 
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Lachicotte, Frenchman, and his wife Mary, were 
probably friends John Montalet the Hermitage. 
They retained the Glebe Land for period seven 
years, but nothing known their activities. 
large part the acreage was suitable for rice, may 
conjectured that this crop was grown. 1815 
Lachicotte sold 161% acres bordering the Augusta Road 
James Wayne for Billy Goldsmith, free man 
sold 171% acres John Abbot for $75.00 
August that year the remaining 266 acres, computed 
275, were purchased William Scott for Henry 
McAlpin. 

Henry McAlpin, desirous following his profession 
architect and builder, immediately set about estab- 
lishing brick plant, for 1819 when the acreage 
was legally conveyed Scott McAlpin, the latter 
the two plantations Scott secure the $3,500 pur- 
chase price the Hermitage again described 100 
acres rather than 1818 McAlpin had pur- 
chased 20-acre island between the Hermitage and 
Hutchinson and 1819 sold one acre 
the Glebe land the city Savannah for the purpose 
“storing powder 

From the very first the initiative and foresight 
were evident. His purpose was utilize every 
acre his two tracts, which combined under the 
name Hermitage. The lowland section continued 
cultivated rice fields; the higher land was turned 
over the uses brick yard, rice mill, and saw mill. 


50. Deed Book 2E, 386, App. 23, R.: Sup. Court, 

61. Ibid., 426, App. 24, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. 

52. 335, App. 25; 337, App. 26, R.: Sup. 
58. Ibid., 2K, 154, App. 27, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. 
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These latter three activities were all established 
the river bank, each with its wharf facilitate 
shipping. 

For the efficiency the brick industry, McAlpin 
built the earliest railway the United States Janu- 
ary, 1820, record which file the Con- 
gressional Library. Connecting two the kilns, this 
was short length double, flanged rails which 
ran horse car four-wheeled vehicle large frame. 
This crude truck was used carry huge cover 
from kiln kiln, brick had covered and un- 
covered during the process manufacturing. 

The brick industry grew large proportions. Both 
clay and sand brick were made, shown clay and 
sand pits 1889 map the estate; the famous 
“Savannah grey brick” was also manufactured here 
from clay gray color. The efficiency and speed 
production made possible cut the sales price 
brick unusually low level, and consequently, 
great many Savannah houses and commercial build- 
ings were built this home purchased commodity. 
The station the Central Georgia Railway, which 
McAlpin was official, and also embankment 
near the station, were made Hermitage brick. was 
proud day for the plantation when Fort Pulaski arose 
the Savannah River solidly constructed brick 
fired the Hermitage kilns. 

Farther the river Rincon Effingham County, 
McAlpin purchased timber tract long leaf pine. 
Logs were floated down stream into boom and hauled 
machinery the plantation steam saw-mill, which 
stood solid brick foundation the river bank 
midway between the plantation house and the brick 
kilns. 


Besides these activities, there were rice fields 
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flooded and drained, crops harvested and towed 
floats along the canals the steam rice mill the 
Hermitage. 

Hogs were raised the 20-acre island purchased 
1818, which, known today Marsh Island, was 
variously referred “Hog “Pig Island,” 
and other names. the island times was over- 
flowed, platform with inclined plank walk was con- 
structed above the high water mark. Here the hogs 
escaped the spring tides and freshets and were also 
herded for counting. 

The iron foundry the Hermitage, where orna- 
mental well merely useful castings were made, 
seems have come into its earliest prominence about 
the time Henry McAlpin’s association with William 
Jay, young English architect, son the celebrated 
Rev. William Jay, Bath, England. William Jay had 
come Savannah December, 1817, visit the Bolton 
family into which his sister, Anne, had married. 
Possessed charming manners, had been swept 
quickly into the gay life Savannah’s society. His 
popularity soon gained him the opportunity display 
his talents, and between 1818 and 1825, when his visit 
ended, was much demand architect and 
builder. has been generally accepted that great 
deal the brick and iron work used his beautiful 
buildings came from the Hermitage. 

recently discovered article William Jay 
1820 Daily Georgian not only verifies the professional 
relationship between himself and McAlpin but estab- 
lishes the fact that promoted the interests the 
Hermitage iron foundry. This article, appearing shortly 
after the fire that devasted much Savannah, sug- 
gested plan erect fire-proof stores use Iron 
instead timber, make the floor joists cast iron, 
... the roof have iron rafters, The shutters and 
sash frames The public was in- 
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formed that Jay had “made arrangements with Mr. 
McAlpin, who lately has erected foundry for cast- 
and further stated that the young architect 
could “undertake any building the principles 
stated. 

After this article numerous notices appeared 
Iron Foundary, Where Castings all 
descriptions are done the neatest manner 
short notice the nature the work wanted will 
allow, and the very best materials. can with con- 
fidence recommend castings millrights and 
engineers, the Iron soft and good, and can 
fitted without much trouble: Any size Castings can 
done from one four thousand pounds. Persons wish- 
ing any Blacksmith’s work, Turning, Brasses for 
their Castings, can supplied, requested. 
B.—Elegant Railing suit either inside outside 
Stairs, Balconies, Platforms, and likewise for 
Tombs Fences, cast from the newest patterns— 
Backs for Chimney’s 

Jay’s hitherto little known association with McAlpin 
probably explains the Jay characteristics the 
residence McAlpin built the Hermitage replace 
the old house occupied Dr. Beecroft. Hermit- 
age plastered brick and lumber, this was beautiful 
white house reminiscent Marie Antoinette’s chateau, 
Petit Trianon, Versailles. The graceful proportions 
one story basement and the columned entrance 
portico with double curving stairs were details that 
were used almost every building Jay designed 
Savannah. These exterior steps were white marble, 
the roof copper and English slite. The front and 
rear were identical and gave fine effect either from 
the river bank down the mile-long avenue oaks 
called McAlpin Avenue which led the Augusta Road. 


56. The Daily Georgian (Savannah), January 22, 1820. 
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The interior was more than pleasing, with artistic pro- 
portions and marble mantels. The greater part the 
materials used construction was produced the 
Hermitage. 

Two Japanese plum trees flanked the north gate 
the openwork brick wall that surrounded the house and 
garden. this garden were found japonica bushes, 
banana plants, strawberry shrubs, and bushes tea 
olive, while between the wall and the river, extending 
the west, lay large sunken garden, the special care 
Mrs. 

Another residence built McAlpin Savannah and 
still standing today shows the influence William 
Jay its design, although third story has been 
When Jay returned England about 1825, 
may conjectured that McAlpin missed both his win- 
ning personality and his professional aid. 

Meantime, the Hermitage was never loss for 
ready capital, for various times McAlpin negotiated 
large loans with his Negroes this 
manner, never handicapped lack source for 
immediate funds, the Hermitage expanded swiftly and 
steadily. 1826 McAlpin conveyed the Savannah, 
Ogeechee and Altamaha Canal Company right-of- 
way through that part his land across the Augusta 
Road for the construction canal between the 
Ogeechee and Savannah This canal became 
outlet the Savannah river not only for rice and 
other low country commodities but for timber and 
cotton from the Ogeechee district. 

1824 the “Steam Saw-Mill and Cast Iron Foundry” 
the plantation were advertised follows the 
Savannah Georgian “Planks and scantling, suitable for 
shipping, and cast iron work executed style 


58. 17 McDonough Street, Wes 

59. Deed Book 2K, 152, App. $0; 2N 107, App. 81; 2Q, 259, App. te x. 467, 
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equal that any other factory the United States, 

vertisement specified that McAlpin “For the con- 
keep always considerable supply 

1830 McAlpin received contract from the 
Justices the Chatham County Inferior Court tear 
down the old court house and erect new one “good 
and substantial This building was put 
1833 city lot known “by the letter Percival 
Ward,” and until was razed 1889 was considered 
one the finest public structures Savannah. With 
its long portico and simple columns was the same 
design the United States Bank built 1820 
William Jay. 

The extent which the iron foundry had developed 
the Hermitage the 1830’s shown the follow- 
ing notice: 

IRON WHEELS.—A Boston editor mentions having seen 
set wheels wagon made entirely iron, that city, and 
states his belief that the first attempt manufacture all the 
parts the wheel iron. could show him pair gig 
wheels entirely iron, which are neat and light looking 
any ever saw. They were cast Henry McAlpin, Esq. 
his iron foundry the Hermitage, and were used him for 
length time though now laid the 

McAlpin’s interests were not limited industrial 
expansion and his own fine quarters. The plantation 
was built and fitted with all the requisites for 
efficiency that wealth could afford. two-story 
kitchen, and stables, smokehouses, storage house, and 
laundry were all built brick. race track for the 
training pure-breed horses was laid out, but McAlpin 


61. November 25. 
62. Ibid., June 24, 1825. 


63. Deed Book 2Q, 321, App. 36, R.: Sup. Court, 
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evidently lost interest racing before his death, 
mention valuable stock was made his will 
the estate inventory. 

The brick slave huts extended hollow square 
either side McAlpin Avenue the two-story 
brick overseer’s house and two-story hospital with 
separate quarters for men and women, then divided 
east and west along both sides short road the 
rear the wall surrounding the mansion house. Each 
hut was occupied one family and contained kitchen 
with open fireplace and two rooms for sleeping 
quarters. Small vegetable plots lay the rear the 
quarters. 

1832 bought acres adjoining his land 
the Augusta Road for $400, and 1837 purchased 
for $350 tract acres formerly “part the 
Glebe Land,” still later adding 5-acre the 50- 
acre tract comprised for the most part the acreage 
sold off Pierre Lachicotte. 

January 1838, bought from James Wallace 
two valuable Argyle Island “Rice tracts, one 
233 acres, the other 162 acres, which were in- 
cluded the conveyance from Wallace McAlpin 
with Mulberry Grove and other lands.** Wallace had 
purchased these lands May 17, 1836, from George 
Anderson and George Anderson, trustees under 
the marriage settlement Sarah Anderson Stites and 
Sarah Anderson Stites had received 
the 233-acre tract the partition the real estate 
her father, Richard Stites who died 

This tract had not passed through many changes 


65. Deed Book 2R, 56, App. 37; 2V, 245, App. 38; 3G, 107, App. 39, in R. R.: 
Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
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Granted Capt. John Rae, Sr. 1758 
300 acres, was sold $20.50 per acre 1796 
with sundry other tracts “‘by virtue decree the 
Federal Court Georgia passed favor the 
Executors Benjamin Stead against the administrators 
John Rae, deceased, and the executor John 
Sommerville, deceased who their “lives times 
had been co-partners trade under the firm Rae 
and 

The other tract 162 acres lay east the 233 
acres and was commonly known the “Timothy 
but had once been called the Hermitage when 
The 316 acres had been part 500-acre tract 
granted September 1756 William Backshell 
whose will devised all his estate his daughter.” 

The next owner the 316 acres recorded Chatham 
County was Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Williamson, formerly 
Charleston, but “now living England.” She prob- 
ably received the tract from her husband, William 
Williamson whose will was probated Charleston. 
was Mrs. Williamson who divided the acreage into two 
tracts 16214 acres each, the upper which she 
presented gift deed her nephew, Peter 
Peter Timothy died intestate. January 
1830 his island tract was levied upon the United 
States Marshal (for the District Georgia) satisfy 
judgment against his administrators and was bought 
his widow, Ann Mrs. Timothy con- 


69. Deed Book P, 205, App. 102; 208, App. 103; Z, 507, App. 104; 2A, 282, 
App. 105; 442, App. 106, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. Documents per- 
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veyed the property, with Mulberry Grove and other 
lands, March 12, 1830, James Wallace who sub- 
sequently sold all the acreage recited this convey- 
ance Henry 

For eleven years retained his 395 acres 
Argyle Island and worked them with crew 
Their unsurpassed excellence rice lands was 
probably highly exploited, for during those years other 
planters were making fortunes from such acreage. 
Two years before his death, however, for some un- 
known reason decided stop planting rice, 
and January 10, 1849 conveyed Charles 
Manigault for the sum $27,612.50 274 275 acres 
Argyle that included the Timothy land; the same 
day conveyed the trustees Mrs. Ann Barclay 
the remaining 120 acres for 

the time McAlpin’s death the mainland prop- 
erty the Hermitage embraced the original 100 acres 
resurveyed 228, the 300-acre Glebe Land plus 25- 
acre increase, and adjoining acres, totaling 610 
acres. Scattered through the South were several large 
estates, some them outfitted with mills, stock, and 
slaves, though none them reached profitable basis 
during 

Henry McAlpin died 1851, more than three decades 
after his acquisition the Hermitage. The Savannah 
Daily Republican carried the news his passing: “We 
regret announce the death, this city, yesterday 
afternoon disease the heart, Henry McAlpin, 
Esq. The deceased was native Sterlinshire, Scot- 
land, and has been resident this city and its vicinity 
some forty years. was man great enterprise, 
always largely engaged various industrial pursuits, 
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and possessed sterling integrity character. the 
time his death, was President the St. Andrew’s 
Society this city, and one the Directors the 
Central Rail-Road Bank. Mr. McAlpin has left 
ample fortune, accumulated his industry and per- 

McAlpin’s entire estate, with the exception 
plantation Upson County demised his eldest son 
Joseph, went his six other children, Angus, Henry, 
James Wallace, Donald, Ellen (Mrs. John Schley), and 
Isabel (Mrs. William These were all the 
children the second Mrs. McAlpin who had died 
the age leaving her offspring the care 
Mrs. Melrose, the mother first wife. This 
remarkable old lady had stayed the Hermitage and 
reared the five McAlpin boys, while the little girls 
had gone relative Charleston. The inscription 
her tombstone bears evidence her devotion 
the children. 

McAlpin’s will stipulated that wished the work 
the Hermitage continued under the superin- 
tendence his son Angus. The Hermitage this time 
was one the best equipped and most efficiently run 
plantations the country. appraisement 1853 
shows the mansion furnished with finest household 
equipment. Some the rosewood and mahogany 
furniture, imported china, silver and paintings are still 
owned descendants the well-esteemed Scotsman. 
The plantation was furnished with vehicles, includ- 
ing buggies, carriages and carts; wheelbarrows, 
various river conveyances; and the most modern farm- 
ing implements. The stock included horses and 
colts, mules, oxen and cows, sheep and 
hogs. The Negroes living the plantation, 172 
number, were valued $63,890.06; valued 
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$4,800 were maintained the town residence. 
The plantation had hand 80,000 burnt bricks valued 
$640; 300,000 unburnt bricks valued $900; 
250,000 feet steam sawed lumber appraised 
$1,750 and 150,000 feet timber 

Angus McAlpin was faithful executor his 
father’s last testament. Debits for 1851 included 
$2,602 worth firewood, large expenditure that 
points the immense speed which the kilns, mills, 
and foundries must have been producing consume 
much fuel. Credits for this year were approximately 
$9,550 for lumber and $27,884 for brick. These figures 
indicate the tremendous profits the Hermitage indus- 
tries. The 1852 and 1853 records showed slight 
decrease. these two years firewood worth only 
$2,662 was consumed compared practically the 
same figure for the one year 1851. Lumber sales 
dropped $13,048, while those brick fell 

1854, all the McAlpin heirs had attained the 
age years, there was division the property 
into “six equal mutual agreement. Under 
this division Angus, James Wallace and Donald 
jointly selected their the Hermitage with 
its “brick, lumber, timber, wood lime and provisions 
and the Negro Slaves thereon being 185 number, and 
the wood Pine land the County 
Under the firm McAlpin and Brothers,” these 
three sons Henry McAlpin carried their father’s 
work until the War between the States. 

Angus, with his wife and children, resided the 
Hermitage, and probably Donald, who never married, 
also liver there. the outbreak war both brothers 
enlisted the Confederate Army, leaving the Hermit- 
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age charge Mrs. Angus McAlpin. When skirmishes 
between the Union and Confederate armies drew 
close the Hermitage that stray cannon balls crashed 
into the garden, the family fled the safety the 
pine tract Rincon about miles the Savannah 
River. icy December day, with five small 
children and infant two weeks, Mrs. 
left the plantation accompanied only one little 
Negress, the head nurse, her own loud despair, 
was too large girth squeezed into the carriage. 
Prior this forced exodus jewels and silver were 
buried under tree, and after the war when Mrs. 
with trusted old Negro had dug vain 
under several trees, was the persistence the former 
slave that led the recovery these valuable 
possessions. Other treasures were left the plunder- 
ing Sherman’s followers, who chopped furniture 
into firewood, smashed windows and otherwise wrecked 
the house. Only the fact that most the buildings 
were brick saved them from total destruction. 
During the war the brothers lost the planta- 
tion Aaron Champion, father-in-law James 
Wallace 1857 they had mortgaged the 
estate, surveyed 640 acres, Champion for 
1861, with this mortgage still unpaid, 
they borrowed $56,035.50, assigning the estate and 
approximately hundred and twenty slaves 
The cessation plantation activities during 
the conflict, followed the economic disasters the 
reconstruction period, prevented the payment these 
notes, and 1866 Champion The estate 
was auctioned public sale, and highest bidder 
Champion came into possession for 
directed that the estate conveyed James McAlpin 
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trust for his daughter Maria, wife James, and 
her children for their “support and maintenance.” 
Mrs. was given life interest. Her father had 
already given her and her children his town house 
Orleans Square, which had been built Hermitage 

The plantation never regained its old position 
industrial center the community. The family resided 
the town house, and the Hermitage mansion re- 
mained closed and deserted, though many the former 
slaves continued occupy their old quarters. 1889 
James McAlpin conveyed right way for public 
road Chatham 

Upon the death Mrs. James the Hermit- 
age descended her three sons and two daughters, 
Aaron C., Henry, James W., and Maria McAlpin, 
and Mary Walker. 1890, all the children having 
become age, their father trustee turned over full 
control affairs, and later Henry and Aaron McAlpin 
were given power attorney handle the Hermitage 
for the other 

1895, 120 acres the Hermitage adjoining the 
old “City Water Works” were conveyed the heirs 
the Savannah Railroad and Terminal Company 
exchange for shares stock, but this acreage was 
recovered 1897 upon the lapsing the railroad 
company’s 1899 the Georgia Construction 
Company bought acres and right way for 
$26,500, later acquiring additional concessions “Hog 
Marsh 

Between 1900 and 1903 several transactions among 
the heirs resulted change ownership, giving full 
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possession Henry McAlpin, who had risen 
prominent place Savannah politics, and his two 
sisters, Maria McAlpin Schley, and Mary Walker.™ 

For few years before the turn the century the 
old house, which had begun show signs decay 
paintless shutters and rotting window frames, was 
once more occupied. Henry McAlpin upon his marriage 
Miss Isabel Wilbur, South Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, 1894, had the house renovated and moved 
there with Mrs. McAlpin and his daughter, Claudia, 
his first wife, the former Miss Claudia Thomas 
Athens, invested $25,000, loan from 
his wife’s father, Wilbur, the restoration 
the crumbling Some the treasured family 
furniture and pictures were used the decorative 
scheme, and now and then Henry McAlpin, who was 
made Ordinary Chatham County 1901, enter- 
tained Savannah society his grandfather’s drawing 
rooms. 

The country life proved inconvenient Mrs. 
McAlpin and Claudia, and after time the family 
moved back the city the house Orleans Square. 
This was the last occupancy the Hermitage mansion. 
Still the beauty the old estate was outstanding 
that there was some talk preserving the house 
example the finer antebellum plantation residence. 
Motion picture when filming pictures 
the old South, turned the Hermitage for ideas re- 
garding their settings. 

Meanwhile industry continued its encroachment. 
The tracks the Seaboard Airline Railway had divided 
the Hermitage the north side the Augusta Road 
into two sections, 370 acres next the river and 
acres between the railroad tracks and the Augusta 
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Road. This latter section had been subdivided into 
5-acre lots, and sites were occupied order the 
Wood-Oil Chemical Company, Solomon Sheftall, the 
Pierpont Manufacturing Company, Victor Schreck, 
and the South Georgia Lumber Company.” Lots No. 
and No. were bought the Seaboard Airline 
Railway, while the unsold lots, No. through No. 17, 
remained the estate until years later when they 
were purchased with the Hermitage the present 

Sometime the next several years Judge McAlpin, 
Maria McAlpin Schley and Mary Walker, with their 
heirs, formed The Hermitage Corporation protect 
their interests and handle property 
The industries already established flourished, and 
1919 the Diamond Match Company Illinois pur- 
chased river-front acres for $100, which con- 
structed 1930 the Illinois Company con- 
veyed its Hermitage interests the Diamond Match 
Company 

Judge McAlpin died 1931, naming the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank his executor and 
His will demised certain interests his estate his 
daughter Claudia and his third wife, who had been 
Miss Mary Young Augusta. 

great was his attachment the Hermitage that 
doubtful the property would ever have been 
sold during his lifetime. November, 1934, however, 
the Savannah Port Authority for the Harbor and Port 
Savannah purchased the 19.34 acres the Diamond 
Match Company, with buildings, and February 28, 
1935, the same concern, with the concurrence the 
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City Savannah, bought the Hermitage interests for 
“Ten ($10.00) and valuable considera- 
Only Mary Walker and the heirs Judge 
McAlpin received the benefit the sale, for Maria 
McAlpin Schley had conveyed her interests her 
brother and 

the purchase the Hermitage two resolutions 
were passed the City Council concurrence with 
the Savannah Port Authority: 

property and necessary and desirable for the advancement and 
development the harbor and port Therefore 
resolved that the said Mayor and Aldermen the City 
Savannah concur with the Port Authority the pur- 
said Mayor and aldermen the City concur with 
the Port Authority selling the old buildings the 
Hermitage tract Henry Ford, the sum ten thousand 
($10,000) 

Upon the purchase the tract the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank was assigned mortgage 
$135,000 the main tract the Hermitage and 
several other valuable properties, probably secure 
payment the Hermitage 

Shortly before the sale the buildings Henry 
Ford, there was one last effort save the house. Hon. 
Harold Ickes, Secretary the Interior, had written 
the Mayor Savannah 1935: “As the Hermitage 
mansion Savannah one the finest sites 
existence illustrative Southern history prior the 
Civil War, would highly desirable not only 
preserve this fine old building from complete destruc- 
tion, but keep the site now This 
appeal was vain, and Henry Ford had the mansion 
taken down and the materials removed his estate 
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Bryan County, Georgia, used building 
residence. Two the slave huts were carefully taken 
apart and shipped the Ford Museum Dearborn, 
Michigan where they were reconstructed detail. 

1935 Dr. Charles Herty’s experiments manu- 
facturing paper from pine pulp had gained interna- 
tional recognition, and the South was ready expand 
this new industrial program. June 1935, the Savan- 
nah Port Authority, the instigation the City, ac- 
cordingly gave the Union Bag and Paper Corporation 
the State New Jersey 99-year lease the 
Hermitage with option The terms 
were $1.00 and “‘valuable considerations.” 

The Corporation shortly thereafter transferred its 
subsidiary, the Union Bag Paper Corporation 
Georgia, all its right and title the Hermitage, with 
the legal transactions handled New 
short time gigantic paper plant had been erected 
the water front near the site the mansion, utilizing 
part the buildings the Diamond Match Company. 
This was one the first pine pulp paper mills the 
South and now one the largest the United States. 

Today the Hermitage tract again center in- 
dustrial activity. Docks lie along the edge the old 
rice fields, and Henry McAlpin’s brick kilns are re- 
placed roaring vast net work modern 
machinery. 
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Vale Royal Plantation bounded the southwest 
lands that the eighteenth century were “the 
Garden farm lots Savannah Township.” Its north- 
western boundary, washed the heavy, copper waters 
the Savannah River, curves slowly away the north- 
west, meeting the western line the Hermitage Planta- 
tion, historic home the McAlpins. What today 
Fahm Street marks the eastern boundary, while the 
south the old Augusta Road leads westward from 
Savannah, now narrow road concrete. 

Within these boundaries lie 1,000 acres land which 
consisted such fertile soil that visions green 
meadows and spreading fields influenced early 
Georgian call the tract the Royal Vale. Because 
the great delay the beginning its development, 
followed the devastating results the Revolution- 
ary War, subsequent embargoes, and political unrest, 
these agricultural visions were never wholly realized. 
Today, however, the value the industries that have 
been developed here far exceeds the greatest profits 
dreamed the planters other years. Along the 
waterfront lie factories, cotton warhouses, naval stores 
yards, and railroad spurs. the docks the Ocean 
Steamship Company, prior the second World War 
ships arrived from all ports the world. 

The early story the Royal Vale begins when 
tract land, which later became part that planta- 
tion, was set aside for the use the Indians. will 
remembered that prior the final purchase the 
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Indian reservation the Colony Georgia, the 
Trustees began allot desirable portions 
favored settlers, although grants were confirmed 
until after the Indian Treaty was signed 1757. 

Perhaps one the most important men the Colony 
the time these grants were being made was Picker- 
ing Robinson, silk expert, who, with assistants, had 
been sent the Colony 1750-51, “to promote the 
Culture Silk the Most effectual The 
securing Robinson’s services for the Colony was 
effort the part the Trustees revive the culture 
silk with which the Colonists, partly because the 
need working knowledge its development, had 
become discouraged. order encourage Robinson 
his work, the Trustees allowed him profitable in- 
come and salary for addition, they 
directed that 500 acres land laid out for 

Almost immediately after Robinson’s arrival the 
Colony became seriously engaged reviving silk 
culture. Postponing the selection his 500-acre tract 
and also 500 acres requested the name 
Thomas Robinson who was probably his brother, 
began the construction filature which store 
cocoons and house Machine for reeling Silk” 
which had brought over from order 
more efficiently expand silk culture petitioned 
the Board for funds erect similar facilities 

While Robinson awaited the action the Trustees 
concerning his newly proposed project, likely that 
considered the time opportune claim his 500-acre 
grant. commissioner effect the purchase the 
Indian reservation, was doubt influential con- 
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vincing the Savannah authorities their right dis- 
pose grants these lands.* any rate, Robinson 
was given the “Preference” the “Reserved Indian 
Lands.” 

silk expert, knowing better than any one else 
the Colony that silk culture was impractical Georgia, 
Robinson made his choice accordingly. selected, 
not acreage adaptable the growth mulberry 
groves, but invaluable stretches lands suitable 
rice culture lying along Musgrove Creek and the Sa- 
vannah chose for Thomas Robinson 500 
acres adjoining his tract the west. The latter, how- 
ever, never appeared claim the tract make any 
disposition it, and Robinson succeeded having 
confirmed himself after the Indian controversy was 
settled. 

Although Robinson’s 500-acre grant, which called 
contained more than 200 acres rice land, 
there were least 200 acres that were excellent 
for general farming purposes. Whether ever culti- 
vated either the high the low lands any extent 
not known, but the name Mulberry given the Thomas 
Robinson tract indicates that some experimentation 
silk culture was carried there.® 

Robinson’s early years the Colony had been 
marked poor health and threats leaving the 
The Trustees, however, were desirous his 
continued supervision silk culture. Accordingly, they 
gave him one grant after another until acquired 
enormous holdings; further, they bestowed upon him 
the honor several public probable that 
was active conducting the Treaty 1757, 
which the Indians, had been anticipated, denied 
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conveying the reserved lands Mary Musgrove and 
actually sold them the Colonists, thus forcing the 
Two years later, March 21, 1762, the Crown conveyed 
the entire 1,000 acres Rawcliffe and Mulberry 
Robinson. The grant states that the two tracts were 
“henceforth known the name the Royal 

This act seems have been the very thing that 
Robinson had been waiting for, because two days later 
conveyed the Royal Vale Lachlan McGillivray 
consideration This extremely low price 
seems indicate that there were appreciable im- 
provements the plantation. Robinson probably con- 
sidered himself well paid for merely holding the claim 
the acreage for only few years. 

Lachlan McGillivray, noted Indian trader and 
interpreter, was member “of the respectable family 
Drumnaglass, Invernesshire” and had migrated 
from Scotland Charles Town about seems 
that had come Georgia soon afterwards and, 
settling the interior, had established successful 
trading business Augusta. 

McGillivray’s proficiency his undertakings evi- 
dently had won the favor the Board, for had 
received numerous grants throughout Georgia and, 
the date his purchase the Royal Vale, had ac- 
cumulated large land holdings and many slaves. One 
his tracts consisted 445 acres less known 
the name Springfield, with the Royal Vale 
“adjoining and contiguous thereto... and bounded 
the northwest road “commonly called the 
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Augusta This tract was made mostly 
high land and, will seen, afforded excellent 
complement the rice acreage the Royal Vale. 

Incidentally, McGillivray, previous 1759, had 
married Sehoy Marchand, beautiful half-breed daugh- 
ter French captain and maiden Otciapofa 
Little Tallassie. Though Sehoy dwelt with her three 
children among the Creeks, can well imagined 
that from time time she journeyed the Royal Vale 
and Springfield watch her husband’s progress with 
his lands. Accompanied braves and perhaps her 
small son, Alexander McGillivray, who was become 
famous Creek chief, she probably presented the 
Colonists exotic appearance with her French-Indian 
physical characteristics and native 

all likelihood McGillivray’s move from the interior 
the coast had been due economic pressure. The 
French and Indian War was then being fought all 
sides Georgia. This had drawn the Indians from the 
interior sections their frontier protect their lands 
from foreign invasion, thus practically terminating the 
trade McGillivray had established the district 
Augusta. Further, trading and other industrial oppor- 
tunities Savannah were very favorable this time. 
John Rae, another important Indian trader with whom 
McGillivray had been associated, had realized the 
possibilties trading company, and had succeeded 
purchasing part the Indian reservation, the 
grounds that “intended abandon the Indian 
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and “go into business 
Gillivray saw the Royal Vale not only excellent 
plantation itself but outlet for the commodities 
intended produce Springfield. 

McGillivray lost time undertaking improve- 
ments his acreage. February, 1764, only two 
years after his purchase, had succeeded construct- 
ing the Royal Vale new barn, rice pounding 
machine water, good overseer’s This 
tract was well situated for pleasure and profit 
any tract Georgia.” 

Besides growing rice the mainland McGillivray 
developed considerable acreage for the cultivation 
this staple Hutchinson Island across the Savan- 
nah River from the Royal the highlands 
the mainland his advertising for sale ... Mares, 
Stallions, and Geldings, the Chickesaw 
and his offer captains vessels trading 
the West Indies, with these 
animals would naturally indicate that was using 
Springfield for stock raising.” 

After Lachlan McGillivray had settled Savannah 
became affiliated with the local militia which 
was elected captain. the head his troop 
escorted Governor Wright Augusta meet con- 
gress “the different nations Dur- 
ing his ownership the Royal Vale held several 
high public offices and also became actively associated 
with the Independent Meeting House, though express- 
ing repeated intention “depart the province. 

the spring 1770 McGillivray suddenly an- 
nounced that intended leave the province during 
the summer. had grown rich Georgia and his 
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desire return his native Scotland and thus abandon 
his accumulations the New World can attributed 
only his loyalty England and the apparent in- 
evitability war. this time even conservative 
Georgians were beginning share the public excit- 
ment regarding the great tax and tariff disputes and 
the tyranny the mother country. Conditions were 
aggravted rebellious acts such influential men 
Jonathan Bryan and Noble Wimberly Jones. 
McGillivray therefore returned Scotland where 
died 1880, five years after had been banished 
forever from Georgia and his holdings had been con- 

After McGillivray’s departure from the province 
events gained momentum, moving swiftly towards 
maelstrom revolt. The aggravation the tariff laws 
and other disputes culminated 1774 mass meet- 
ing angered men and the establishment the First 
Provincial Congress. Though Georgia had sent 
representatives the 1774 session Congress, her 
sentiment was that voiced this body. Later when 
the Declaration Independence was issue, the fact 
that three Georgians subscribed their names the 
document irrevocably precipitated Georgia into long 
and bitter 

Whether there remained caretakers the Royal 
Vale during these turbulent days not known. How- 
ever, after hostilities had begun earnest, there 
doubt that improvements this plantation, many 
others, were halted. possible that even before the 
Declaration Independence was signed, all the 
plantation outbuildings had been burned during the 
conflicts between the citizenry Savannah and British 
soldiers this vicinity. 
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1778 the British made terrific charge upon 
Savannah. Dislodging the small regiment militia 
from their inadequate positions, the King’s Redcoats 
hurled them back through the city the direction 
the Royal Vale. The Americans made desperate 
effort retreat crossing Musgrove Creek over 
causeway bridge now spanned the viaduct Bay 
Street Extension. Only portion them succeeded 
before this way escape was blocked the British. 
The patriots received terrible onslaught the left 
flank and from the rear. They were forced the 
direction the confluence Musgrove Creek and the 
Savannah River. Musgrove Creek, this time, was 
high stage the tide. There remained way 
escape other than swim and cross the flooded 
rice fields the Royal Vale. this attempt 
Americans were drowned. Thus the name Royal 
Vale became linked with the tragedies the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Poverty stricken the close the war, Georgia 
began sell confiscated royalist lands secure cur- 
rency. One the most desirable the Tory estates 
was that Lachlan McGillivray which had been 
claimed the Government April 19, The 
purchaser these holdings was Joseph Clay, patriot. 

Joseph Clay had served pay-master-general the 
Continental Army from the Southern Department dur- 
ing the Prior the war had been 
prosperous Savannah merchant, but with the beginning 
England’s oppression, had immediately become 
staunch oppositionist. July 1774, had helped 
draft the document that bound Georgia with her sister 
states resisting England’s tyranny. Perhaps his most 
daring act had been his assistance the secret raid 
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upon the King’s powder magazine Savannah the 
night May 11, 1775. said that part the 
powder obtained this raid was used the Battle 
Bunker Hill. During the latter days the war Clay 
had also served active member the Continental 
Congress. 

was the practice the Board Commissioners 
Confiscated Estates from town town holding 
auction sales the seized properties. One these 
sales was held Ezenezer June, 1782, where Joseph 
Clay bid the Royal Vale and adding 
Royal Vale acres east Musgrove Creek which 
had previously bought and which later built 
The purchase price the Royal Vale tract 
was $31,000, while that Springfield was £1,351.5. 
this sale and all subsequent records, the former 
plantation known Vale Royal. will henceforth 
referred this name. 

Clay further enlarged the McGillivray lands buy- 
ing Yamacraw lots and wharf lots the Savannah 
River and five-acre garden lots “westward the 
town Savannah.” All were the confiscated holdings 
Tories. 1785 Clay owned valuable stretch 
property, beginning with town lots and extending into 
the agricultural areas from the river the Ogeechee 
Road. 

probable that Clay began make extensive 
improvements his newly acquired lands immediately 
after his purchase them. appears that tried 
improve all his holdings equal basis, rather 
collectively, though they constituted one plantation 
unit. the high ground the acres east Mus- 
grove Creek constructed large mansion house 
which, still standing, would block Bay Street Ex- 


26. R. R., Ga., fou Deed Book F, 140, App. 7a; 2A, 218, App. 7b, in R. R.: 


Sup. Court, C C. H. The deed of ‘sale of the Royal Vale is not available 
at this time. 
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tension just west Fahm Street. With gardens 
the east and the rear, this house, impressive 
three-story building basement, faced westward, 
affording view the distant rice fields. was 
part these Vale Royal rice lands that President 
Washington had reference when visited Savannah 
1791 and wrote his diary that the city was “sur- 
rounded with cultivated Rice Fields which have rich 
and luxurious appearance... 

About this time Clay also bought triangular tract 
acres which lay between the Louisville and old 
Augusta roads and extended the western boundary 
line Vale Royal. The famous Ten Broek Race Course 
was laid out this triangle. Whether this race course 
was constructed for Clay for some earlier later 
owner has not been established, but gentlemen planters 
throughout the vicinity used test their favorite 
thoroughbred horses this track. 

Early maps show that the Springfield lowlands were 
drained through the Springfield Canal which was cut 
directly the bed one the main branches 
Musgrove Creek, costly job that was serve this 
region for well over century. Blanford, chief 
engineer Chatham County “Reports the Pro- 
posed Drainage the Watershed Musgrove 
March, 1891, shows that Musgrove Creek drained both 
Springfield and Vale Royal. 

Clay was ambitious make even further improve- 
ments. During this period southern products were 
greater demand than ever before. Particularly after 
Eli Whitney’s invention the cotton gin 1793, un- 
developed cotton lands meant losses opportunities 
make money and this was contrary Clay’s business 
spirit. soon the marketing possibilities cotton 
became certainty, took immediate steps for 
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vating large scale. The Springfield acreage 
which had supported McGillivray’s stock was ideal for 
this purpose. 

The production both rice and cotton great 
quantity necessitated the acquisition many slaves. 
1793 Clay borrowed about $32,000, with which 
probable that meant purchase more slaves and 
otherwise improve his holdings. secure this debt 
gave mortgage consisting town lots, his Vale 
Royal and Springfield holdings and 

this same year Clay advertised for rent his 
wharves and storing facilities and for Manu- 
facturing This act indicates that had 
decided spend most his time the development 
his plantation. the next few years increased 
his slave force more than The simple ac- 
quisition these Negroes alone would not indicate 
unusual success upon Vale Royal, since Clay might have 
intended the 1793 loan expended largely pur- 
chasing slaves. Considering the fact, however, that 
had also furnished the house, built comfortable 
quarters for his Negroes, equipped the plantation with 
tools and work stock, and repaid the loan all 
only few years, becomes apparent that had 
obtained large profits from some source.*! Logic points 
out this source Vale Royal. 

facilitate the preparation his own cotton for 
the market and also take advantage profits de- 
rivable from his neighbors’ culture that product, 
installed several cotton gins. His charge was two pence 
per pound for “black seed cotton” which was the long- 
staple Sea Island variety. Twenty pounds ginned 
cotton were returned the planter “for every 100 


28. — eS ye o. App. 8a; 213, App. 8b; 244, App. 8c, in R. R.: Sup. 


29. September 5, 1793. 

30. Appraisement Book B, 519, App. 10, in Record Room: Court of Ordinary, 
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good unginn’d green seed cotton. The green 
seed cotton was the short-staple fiber. 

1800 several more lots were added the Clay 
property. One lay the edge the city while the other 
bordered the “Village St. Gall near 
Vale Royal was close Savannah the town lots 
purchased its owners play more important part 
the plantation unit than town lots other planters. 

Joseph Clay continued his operations Vale Royal 
until his death December died intestate, 
and Vale Royal descended his heirs, the children 
his wife, the former Ann Legardére, whom had 
married January 1763. The appraisement his 
personal estate discloses wealth slaves, land, stock, 
equipment and $29,010 household furnishings 
Including landed values and their improve- 
ments, the entire Clay estate exceeded $276,000. How- 
ever, Vale Royal’s highest value, including real and 
personal property, was $60,000. distribute this 
wealth properly, Joseph Stiles, William Wallace, and 
Thomas Cummings, sons-in-law Clay, were appointed 
administrators the estate. 

The administrators continued the operation Vale 
Royal through the following year 1805. They probably 
planted only produce immediately salable the mar- 
kets, for they undoubtedly realized that, due the 
great number the Clay heirs, there could never 
any satisfactory division the estate other than the 
proceeds its sale. expedite this distribution, the 
administrators advertised for sale “the very valuable 
plantation and tract Land called Vale Royal... 
containing about 1000 acres which 460 were tide 
and inland swamp, the remainder prime Cotton 


82. Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, January 17, 1800. 
6 te 2A, 256, App. 9a; X, 489, App. 9b, in R. R.: Sup. Court, 
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Also included this advertisement were 
Springfield and other tracts adjoining Vale 

1806, the highest bidder, Benjamin Maurice, Savannah 
merchant, received conveyance Vale Royal con- 
sideration few months later Springfield, 
described 623 acres with “farm and garden lots” 
was sold Ralph Clay, one the heirs, for $14,000, 
and number the lots the western edge Savan- 
nah were also knocked down auction John Law- 
son, Savannah attorney, for 

Benjamin Maurice’s purchase Vale Royal seems 
have been effected solely for the purpose evading 
the legal rules precluding administrator from be- 
coming purchaser his own sale, for instru- 
ment attached the deed conveyance himself, 
assigned “And forever quit-claimed unto Joseph 
Clay’s son-in-law and one the administrators, 
his interest Vale Royal. 

Although there recorded document sub- 
stantiate the theory, seems that Ralph Clay had also 
bought Springfield for Stiles; for city lots the Spring- 
field division were later sold off Stiles, and years 
afterwards this plantation formed one the chief 
legacies his 

Upon acquiring Vale Royal Stiles warned the public 
through the newspaper not trespass his 
few days later advertised for Man 
honesty, industry, sobriety and humanity take 
charge Vale Royal Plantation. Thus, can seen 
that intended begin immediate planting opera- 
tions. 

36. Columbian Museum and Savannah Advertiser, March 5, 1806. 
37. Deed Book Z, 441, App. 12a, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
38. Ibid., 2A, 156, App. 12b; 261, App. R.: Sup. Court, 
39. Deed Book 2H, 426, App. 12d; 521, App. 12e, in R. R.: Sup. Court; 
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The degree success realized Joseph Stiles dur- 
ing his early ownership Vale Royal cannot very well 
estimated. Although probable that planted 
cotton, known that considered rice culture more 
profitable. Thus while his father-in-law, cultivator 
both rice and cotton, had built cotton gins, was 
himself builder rice McKinnon map 
1818 shows the site old saw mill the end 
the causeway over Musgrove Creek and the lowlands, 
with overseer’s house the high ground west 
the Creek. 

five years rice production had reached point 
where Stiles could advertise for sale “3000 bushels 
heavy rough 

The above rice was advertised February, 1817. 
Though probable that this particular crop was 
marketed, with the expiration the year vanished 
all hopes that might have entertained developing 
his land great rice plantation; for early the 
following year the Savannah city authorities resolved 
that low lands within miles the City limits 
altered their culture from wet and water culture 
dry one being more salubrious and beneficial 
the health the said This resolution led 
the enactment pertinent laws and the appropria- 
tion joint fund Savannah and the Georgia Legis- 
lature, upon which planters within the set limits were 
forced accept $40 per acre for their rice lands. 

The reaction Joseph Stiles these harsh im- 
positions was first one The sum was 
offered exchange for his right cultivate rice was 
means commensurate with the value the lands. 
fact, considering his particular type rice land and 
its excellent water system, realization much more 


41. Columbian Museum and Savannah Daily Gazette, February 26, 1817. 

42. Deed Book 2I, 399, App. 13, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. 
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than $40 per acre would not have been unusual. How- 
ever, Stiles June, 1818, covenanted and agreed 
refrain forever from planting his lowlands rice.“ 
expected only his right operate his rice mills 
“between the first day December each year 
the first day March.” Thus the agricultural pro- 
duction became limited crops that could grown 
highlands. The lowlands, even when drained, were 
unsuitable for cotton culture and unreliable for corn 
vegetables. From 1818 they ceased play im- 
portant part. 

Though possible that Stiles had been greatly 
disappointed his agricultural aims, his industrious 
spirit would not permit cessation activities Vale 
Royal. Even while the Savannah authorities were 
negotiating with him upon their dry culture proposal, 
was advertising for person thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Brick making,” thus evincing his inten- 
tion replace the profits from rice culture with re- 
turns from the fine Savannah River Following 
this advertisement constructed brick manufactur- 
ing plant the northwestern corner Vale Royal and 
1819 was selling brick $18 per 

During the winter months Stiles added his income 
selling fire wood Six Dollars per cord... 
Much this must have come from Springfield. 
his agricultural pursuits, evident that became 
large-scale cotton planter. Though owned other 
large acreages throughout the county, some which 
was good rice land, kept his 124 slaves em- 
ployed Vale Royal growing cotton and brick 
was well known cotton planter 
that was chosen committeeman select the 


399, App. 13a; 4Q, 29, App. 13b, R.: Sup. Court, 
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winner premium awarded the Georgia 
Agricultural Society Savannah for the culture 
“Black Seed 

Joseph Stiles operated Vale Royal and Springfield 
for nearly years. During this long period 
every avenue progress available, making improve- 
ments wherever could, agriculturally and domesti- 
cally. From the broad veranda the beautiful home 
which Joseph Clay had built, town lots and gardens 
one side and snowy cotton fields the other were 
clearly visible. The lowlands along the banks Mus- 
grove Creek, however, presented lonely vista wild 
rice and marsh grass. 

John McKinnon map 1820 shows that prior 
that date the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal Company 
had built canal connecting the Savannah and Ogee- 
chee Rivers. This canal crossed Springfield parallel 
with the old Louisville Road, cut the road right 
angles and paralled Musgrove’s Creek Vale Royal 
empty into the Savannah River few feet east 
the mouth the Creek which today Slip No. 
the Ocean Steamship Company. was greatly utilized 
the transportation products from the Ogeechee 
District Savannah for marketing and 
Even this streamlined age not difficult picture 
mules trudging lazily along the winding “treadway” 
the canal drawing their wake awkward flat-boats 
piled with raw products the highland country. 

Joseph Stiles died 1838, leaving widow and ten 
living Five the children, Benjamin E., 
Joseph C., Samuel, William H., and Ann Stiles, were 
children his first wife, Catherine Clay. George, 
Samuel, Clifford A., Mary Ann, and Florence Stiles 
were the children Margaret Vernon Adams, his 


49. Savannah Georgian, April 20, 1825. 
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second Though the family was large, had 
been able provide substantial legacies for each mem- 
ber. With these provisions and background illus- 
trious ancestry dating back John Stiles Bermuda, 
and also aided industrial training received from their 
father, some these children became noted 

Benjamin and William Stiles were named 
executors their father’s estate. appraisement 
personal property taken early 1839 records value 
about $62,000 including 124 slaves; the real prop- 
erty not evaluated, consisted Vale Royal, Spring- 
field, 500-acre Green Island, several large tracts the 
Ogeechee River and other sections Georgia, and 
numerous lots and improvements The 
personal interests and tracts foreign this study were 
properly distributed among the heirs. Prior his death 
Joseph Stiles had conveyed trust for Elizabeth Stiles, 
wife his son William Henry Stiles, and their children, 
five-acre tract called the “Brick situated 
the northwestern corner Vale Royal 
With the exception this tract Vale Royal was 
demised common Benjamin, Joseph, and William 
Stiles, while Springfield went the children Stiles’ 
second 

Because numerous sales and partitions, Vale 
Royal, which was subject any unpaid debts the 
elder Stiles’ estate, soon lost all semblance planta- 
tion entity. These transactions began early May 
1839, which time William Stiles mortgaged his 
interest Vale Royal William Gordon con- 
sideration This loan probably enabled 
William Stiles pay his portion the purchase 


52. Joseph Gaston A History and Genealogy of the Habersham 
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price the one-third interest the upper 600 acres 
extending from the Savannah River the Augusta 
Road, which and his brother Benjamin bought from 
Joseph the day the same day this 
purchase the heirs the Stiles estate concluded 
partitioning 123 Negro slaves, and each the own- 
ers Vale Royal obtained 

There little record the economic pursuits the 
new owners Vale Royal. Joseph Stiles, destined 
become outstanding minister the Gospel, moved 
Kentucky about 1839, giving power attorney over 
his Vale Royal interests his brother, William, with 
the right William Stiles became brilliant 
lawyer, was elected Congress, and afterward was 
appointed minister Benjamin Stiles was 
the only one the three brothers make his home 
Savannah. Prior his father’s death, had been 
factorage and commission merchant and probably con- 
tinued operate this seems have 
been the chief executor his father’s estate and the 
one control the disposition Vale Royal. 

doubtful that any the Stiles brothers ever 
made any appreciable economic improvements the 
once flourishing plantation. Besides the absence 
Joseph and William Stiles, there were two other 
causes that explain the reluctance the brothers 
expend money the plantation. First, there was one 
outstanding indebtedness against Second, profits 
cotton were small comparison the opportunities 
selling sub-divided real estate lots. The latter course 
was highly profitable, inasmuch the advent the 
Central Railway and Banking Company during the 


58. Deed Book 2W, 472, App. 19a, R.: Sup. 
59. Ibid., 470, App. 18, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. 43 
used in ‘Appendix; Daily Morning News May 27, 1850; ‘Apel 
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1840’s and the laying spurs across Vale Royal 
order facilitate the loading the packet lines 
served had greatly enhanced the value all adjacent 
territory. 

The first major disposition the Vale Royal lands 
was made order pay the Debts the Said Joseph 
this sale Benjamin Stiles, executor, 
conveyed approximately 275 acres bounded the 
north the Savannah River and the east Mus- 
grove Creek, William Giles, Russel, and 
Bradley, partners Giles and Company, considera- 
tion During the same year, 1848, 100 
acres were sold William Mackay, trust for Mary 
Stiles and another 100-acre tract Montgomery 
and Wallace 

Giles Company constructed the “Vale Royal Mill,” 
large sawmill that was operation for 
During the first year its ownership Giles 
Company mortgaged portion its holdings 

Together with the Vale Royal Steam Saw and 
plaining mill the Marine Fire Insurance Bank, 
for Although probable that this loan 
was obtained effect milling improvements perhaps 
satisfy the purchase price the lands, also 
evident that some efforts were made develop other 
acreages the tract one instance 
the Savannah Daily Morning News says: “We were 
presented yesterday afternoon, Mr. Bradley, 
with basket Strawberries grown his place the 
Vale Royal Plantation, near this city decidedly the 
largest and finest fruit the kind have ever seen 
eaten. measured several them which aver- 
aged 3/8 inches circumference. learn from 

64. Savannah News, October 27, 1847 

65. Deed Book 8E, 458, App. 20; 3G, 286, App. 21, in R. R.: Sup. Court, 
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Mr. Bradley that gathered from his beds yesterday 
some seventy quarters berries fill order for 
the New York 

1849 Giles Company sold acres John 
Davis for $2,170 and April 1852, William Stiles 
sold Elisha Parsons for $36,600 50-acre tract which 
included the historic site known Jasper 
was this spot during early Revolutionary days 
that Sergeant William Jasper, the noted patriot, sur- 
prised and captured large number Tories single- 
handed.” 

the meantime Springfield passed out the hands 
the younger Stiles heirs. For $27,840 the City 
Savannah purchased the tract, computed 960 acres, 
from the trustees these minors. was described 
the conveyance “adjoining the City 
Never again used agricultural unit, 
was gradually divided into lots and taken over 
various enterprises. 

sale 1852 the Stiles brothers the Central 
Railway Banking Company conclusively indicates 
that the Central had long had its lines extended through 
Vale That portion sold the Central 
described “150 feet width through which the 
Central Rail Road there available 
record any prior transaction between these parties, 
presumed that the Central had previously utilized 
the lands under unrecorded lease. this time the 
Stiles brothers, though living distant cities the 
United States, still held the remaining Vale Royal 
acreage common, their father’s will had 

70. February May 16, 1855. 
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1852 William Stiles sold “all that part 
Lot” the Savannah and Ogeechee Canal Company. 
Other transactions included Russel’s sale his 
interest his partners Giles and Company; and 
William Stiles’ sale five acres near the Jasper 
Springs tract John Hover for $2,000.76 

After the death Benjamin Stiles 1855 
seems that William and Joseph Stiles effected 
partition the remaining acres Vale Royal, for, 
spite the absence record the division, two 
sales were made individual capacities 1858, 
follows: Joseph Stiles Barrington King trust 
for Caroline Stiles, 126 acres, first security for 
debt $771, and later fee simple for the further 
consideration $7,112; William Stiles Chris- 
topher Sneider, acres, for $1,000.” 

the beginning the War between the States, 
Vale Royal Plantation, has been shown, could 
longer considered plantation entity. has 
doubt been noted that its disintegration was fore- 
shadowed soon after the condemnation its rice lands, 
which that time became only taxable burden. The 
excellent cotton lands, after years use under old 
Joseph Stiles, must have greatly depreciated pro- 
ductive value. Following Stiles’ demise his sons had 
not only this cause consider but the keen competi- 
tion the cotton industry. Therefore can readily 
seen that the Stiles brothers had followed the wisest 
course when they had begun sell the Vale Royal 
plantation tracts. Had not the economic effects 
war hostilities intervened, probable that they would 
have continued dispose this way the remaining 
356 acres. substantiate this probability, the ad- 
ministrators William Stiles and Joseph Stiles, 


76. Deed Book, 472, App. 30; App. 3M, 389, 
App. 32, in R. R.: Sup. Court, 
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1872, sold their interests two Savannah business 
men great foresight. tract 230 acres was bought 
for $12,708 William McLeod, and 230 acres were 
purchased for $19,067.79 William and Charles 
Thus Vale Royal passed from the hands 
the immediate heirs old Joseph Stiles. 

The last disposal the Stiles’ interests occurred 
during the latter days the reconstruction period. 
Throughout the South the hum great industry had 
once again become audible. The Central Railway and 
Banking Company, whose excellent lines and equipage 
had been demolished Sherman’s onslaught the 
sea, had made repairs and was preparing large ex- 
pansion program. 1870 had purchased the 273- 
acre interest Giles and Company and doubt had 
begun construction newer and better wharves and 
shipping facilities.” 

addition industrial improvements old Vale 
Royal, Savannah’s residential and housing development 
became expansive and the Vale Royal highlands were 
favorably considered. result, many its owners 
took advantage the attractive subdivision possibilities 
and made innumerable conveyances. was this way 
that the first African Baptist Church came 
possession its lot Bryan Street. Later, because 
the expansion great manufacturing concerns, 
most the purchasers were economically persuaded 
resell their 

Among the many enterprises that occupy the Vale 
Royal plantations today, addition the transporta- 


78. Mortgage Book App. 38; 4N, 397, App. 39; 398, App. 40, R.: 
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tion facilities, shipping yards, and warehouses the 
Central Georgia Railway, and the Ocean Steamship 
Company are the Merchants and Miners Steamship 
Company, the American Can Company, the Steel 
Products Company, the Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
numerous large fertilizer plants, saw mills, oil refining 
corporations, Federal bonded warehouses, and several 
sub-divisions. these concerns located upon Vale 
Royal, they reclaimed the old rice fields for industry 
and Commerce, and, pointed out the opening 
this the annual value their combined 
interests would redouble the dreams the Clays and 
the Stiles thousand-fold. 

81. Certain documents of early date on file in Atlanta which are referred to in 
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